Government  support  still  lacking 

Council  approves 
‘no-cut’  budget 


Governing  Council  approved  the  first 
11  no-cut”  budget  since  1977  at  its 
pril  14  meeting,  but  the  event  inspired 
jttle  rejoicing.  Lack  of  adequate  oper- 
ting  and  capital  support  from  the  pro- 
vincial government  continues  to  plague 
he  University. 

While  there  will  be  no  reduction  in  the 
oney  available  to  each  vice-presi- 
ential  spending  envelope,  some  depart- 
ents  will  have  to  make  cuts  to  compen- 
-te  for  inflation. 

“The  key  to  the  budget  is  a substan- 
ially  improved  revenue  position  over 
ast  year’s  projections,”  said  Robert 
cGavin,  chair  of  the  Planning  & 
sources  Committee,  who  presented 
he  budget  report  for  approval. 

The  additional  revenue  — an  increase 
of  about  6.8  percent  over  last  year  — 
came  mostly  from  the  provincial 
“accessibility  fund,”  introduced  in  June 
1987  and  designed  to  provide  places  in 
Ontario  universities  for  an  increasing 
umber  of  students. 

However,  despite  the  increase,  the 
Jniversity  continues  to  lack  adequate 
operating  support.  "There  is  very  little 
space  in  the  budget  to  provide  for 
needed  growth,”  McGavin  reported. 

"Living  with  rigorous  expense  control 
measures  is  taking  the  challenge  and  the 
fun  out  of  the  hours  and  days  of  many 


dedicated  and  hard-working  people  who 
have  so  much  to  offer  their  students.” 

McGavin  said  he  hopes  the  problems 
of  underfunding  will  be  addressed  in  the 
provincial  budget,  scheduled  for  release 
on  Wednesday.  "If  there  is  a sector  in 
the  Canadian  community  that  deserves 
its  turn  to  grow,  it  is  the  educational 
sector.  We’ve  been  held  back  for  more 
than  a decade  and  this  has. to  stop.” 

Later  in  the  meeting,  President 
George  Connell  announced  that  the  pro- 
vince has  agreed  to  fund  only  one  of  the 
University’s  priority  capital  projects  — 
construction  of  the  Pratt  wing  of  the 
Wallberg  Building,  which  will  be  used  to 
house  several  computer  research 
programs. 

The  provincial  decision  to  provide 
money  for  only  one  project  was  dis- 
appointing, the  president  said.  Follow- 
ing the  announcement  of  the  capital 
grants,  Connell,  Council  chair  St.  Clair 
Balfour,  Chancellor  John  Aird  and  Vice- 
President  Gordon  Cressy  met  with 
Premier  David  Peterson  and  urged  him 
to  approve  capital  requests  on  a five-year 
basis,  rather  than  on  an  annual  one. 

Connell  said  Peterson  appeared  to 
find  the  case  for  five-year  approvals 
convincing,  but  the  universities  will 
have  to  wait  and  see  whether  the  pro- 
vince acts  on  the  recommendation. 


Mary  Alice  Stuart,  John  Polanyi  and  Maureen  Forrester  at  the  Killam  prize  reception. 

Polanyi  wins  Killam  prize 


University  Professor  John  Polanyi, 
Nobel  laureate  in  chemistry,  has 
been  awarded  a $50,000  Izaak  Walton 
Killam  Memorial  Prize  by  the  Canada 
Council.  The  award  was  presented  by 
Maureen  Forrester,  chairman  of  the 
council,  at  a reception  at  the  president’s 
residence  on  April  12. 

The  Killam  prizes  were  created  with 
funds  donated  to  the  council  by  Dorothy 
Killam  before  her  death.  Polanyi  was 
the  keynote  speaker  at  the  inaugural 
dinner  for  the  prizes  in  1981. 

Three  prizes  are  awarded  each  year  to 
Canadian  scholars  and  scientists  act- 
ively engaged  in  research  in  industry, 
government  agencies  or  universities. 
They  are  not  for  a particular  accom- 
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Certification  vote  April  25-27 


The  University  and  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Public  Employees  have 
agreed  to  hold  a vote  on  union  certifica- 
tion April  25,  26  and  27.  The  vote  is  to 
determine  whether  the  University’s 
administrative  staff  members  wish  to 
join  CUPE. 

A list  of  voters  has  been  posted  and  is 


Stepping  out 


published  as  a supplement  in  today’s 
Bulletin.  The  outcome  will  be  deter- 
mined by  50  percent  plus  one  of  those 
who  vote. 

The  results  of  the  secret  ballot  will  be 
used  by  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board  to  rule  on  CUPE’s  application  to 
represent  the  non -academic  staff. 

The  results  of  the  vote  may  not  be 
known  for  some  time,  however.  The 
board  must  first  settle  the  issue  of  who 
may  be  included  in  the  bargaining  unit. 
(There  are  currently  about  800  positions 
in  dispute.) 

For  complete  information  on  the 
times  and  places  of  voting,  as  well  as  the 
procedures  that  will  be  followed,  staff 
members  may  consult  the  "Notice  of 
Taking  of  Vote”  posted  on  all  three 
campuses,  or  the  special  supplement  in 
today's  Bulletin. 

Voting  at  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry 
takes  place  April  25  from  9 a.m.  to 
1 p.m.  and  at  Erindale  and  Scarborough 
Colleges  from  1 to  5 p.m. 

In  addition,  on  Monday.  April  25,  a 
travelling  poll  will  visit  the  Alcorn 
Avenue  Guidance  Centre  from  9 to 
10  a.m..  the  Glendon  Greenhouse  from 
10  to  11a.m.,  the  Institute  for 
Aerospace  Studies.  Downsview  from  2 
to  5 p.m.  and  the  David  Dunlap  Obser- 
vatory from  3.30  to  4.30  p.m. 

Voting  on  the  St.  George  campus 
takes  place  Tuesday,  April  26,  from 
7 a.m.  to  7 p.m.  at  Convocation  Hall, 
the  Medical  Sciences  Building  and  the 
Robarts  Library  and  continues  on  April 
27  from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  the  same 
locations. 


plishment  but  are  given  in  recognition 
of  lifetime  achievement  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
in  the  natural  sciences,  engineering  and 
the  health  sciences.  The  names  of  the 
other  two  1988  winners  have  not  yet 
been  announced. 

Previous  U of  T winners  were  Dr. 
Louis  Siminovitch  of  medical  genetics  in 
1981  and  Professor  Howard  Rapson  of 
chemical  engineering  in  1986. 

Polanyi,  who  has  been  teaching 
chemistry  at  U uf  T since  19 56,  is  a 
specialist  in  chemical  physics.  His 
studies  of  the  way  molecules  combine  to 
form  new  compounds  were  crucial  to 
the  development  of  reaction  dynamics 
and  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  chemical 
laser. 

His  current  work  on  transition  state 
spectroscopy  involving  extremely  fast 
times  of  reaction  (in  the  range  of  a 
thousand-billionth  of  a second)  is  pro- 
viding new  information  on  reaction 
dynamics. 
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by  George  Cook 

Large  increases  in  university  enrol- 
ment are  permanent,  says  Lyn 
McLeod,  the  minister  of  colleges  and 
universities.  “This  is  truly  an  increase  in 
the  participation  rate  and  there’s  no 
reason  to  think  it’s  temporary.” 

She  spoke  at  an  open  meeting  with 
members  of  the  board  of  the  Ontario 
Confederation  of  University  Faculty 
Associations  at  the  Park  Plaza  Hotel 
April  8.  The  meeting  with  OCUFA  was 
billed  as  an  “accountability  session.” 
Members  of  the  31-member  board 
grilled  McLeod  for  an  hour  on  govern- 
ment policy. 

She  promised  further  study  to  iden- 
tify the  kinds  of  students  who  are  now 
seeking  admission  to  provincial  univer- 
sities in  greater  numbers  than  ever 
before. 


The  increases  are  not  due  to  the 
“0S:1S  bulge”  caused  by  changes  to  the 
secondary  school  system  that  permit 
university-bound  students  to  graduate 
in  four  years  instead  of  five.  Early 
graduation  accounts  for  only  about 
three  percent  of  the  recent  increases, 
which  have  exceeded  10  percent 
province-wide. 

The  minister  repeated  her  analysis  of 
enrolment  trends  in  an  hour-long 
meeting  with  the  executive  of  the 
U of  T Faculty  Association  April  1 1 . 

Professor  Bill  Graham,  chair  of 
UTFA’s  committee  on  university  and 
external  affairs,  said  the  meeting  was 
“cordial,”  but  McLeod  made  no  firm 
commitments  regarding  funding  or 
government  policy. 

Given  enrolment  pressures,  the  pro- 
vince must  help  the  universities  add  to 


faculty  complements,  the  UTFA  ex- 
ecutive told  the  minister.  “If  we  don't 
want  to  see  education  become  mediocre, 
the  number  of  faculty  will  have  to  be 
increased  to  keep  the  student-teacher 
ratio  at  an  acceptable  level,”  Graham 
said. 

The  province’s  faculty  renewal  pro- 
gram has  replaced  positions  lost  to  attri- 
tion, without  adding  desperately  needed 
new  positions,  Graham  added. 

UTFA  also  pressed  for  an  increase  in 
faculty  salaries,  to  keep  U of  T com- 
petitive with  the  private  sector.  “We 
pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
best  possible  people  when  the  private 
sector  is  paying  twice  as  much  as  we  can 
offer,”  Graham  said.  “Toronto  is  an 
expensive  place  to  live  and  some  we 
wanted  have  turned  us  down  because  it 
is  too  expensive  to  live  here.” 


§ 


Management  award  winners 


Toronto  businessmen  William 
Farlinger  (left)  and  George 
Gardiner  received  the  Faculty  of 
Management’s  distinguished  business 
almuni  awards  for  1988.  Farlinger, 
chairman  of  Clarkson  Gordon,  grad- 
uated with  a bachelor  of  commerce  in 
1951  and  has  been  involved  in  U of  T’s 
fund  raising  for  many  years.  Gardiner, 
chairman  of  the  Gardiner  Group, 
Scott’s  Hospitality  and  Common- 
wealth Holiday  Inns  (Canada), 
created  the  George  R.  Gardiner 
Museum  of  Ceramic  Art.  He  received 
his  bachelor  of  commerce  from  U of  T 
in  1939  and  his  MBA  from  Harvard  in 
1941. 


Council  revokes  BEd  degree 


Governing  Council  voted  April  14  to 
revoke  a former  student’s  bachelor 
of  education  degree  because  he  used  a 
falsified  BA  degree  to  qualify  for  it. 

At  the  request  of  the  former  student, 
Andrew  Gilmour,  the  debate  was  held  in 
open  session.  Such  matters  are  usually 
considered  in  camera. 

Gilmour’s  degree  was  revoked  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  University’s 
tribunal  on  academic  offenses. 
However,  the  tribunal  also  recom- 
mended that  the  former  student  be 
granted  a diploma  in  technical  educa- 
tion. The  course  requirements  for  the 
degree  and  the  diploma  are  the  same, 
but  the  former  is  granted  only  to  those 
who  already  have  a BA.  Gilmour  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  required 


The  University  hopes  to  provide  a 
large  number  of  new  residence  beds 
with  help  from  a provincial  government 
mortgage  interest  subsidy  program. 

“We’re  going  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  financial  assistance.  The  number 
of  spaces  will  be  substantial;  we’re  not 
talking  about  100  beds,”  said  Eric 
McKee,  assistant  vice-president,  stu- 
dent affairs. 

McKee  said  the  University  has  not  yet 
determined  how  many  new  residence 
spaces  it  will  request  when  it  makes  its 
application  at  the  end  of  May.  But  it  will 
be  a large  number,  in  recognition  of  the 
pressing  need. 

Premier  David  Peterson  announced 


courses,  but  lacked  the  prior  degree. 
Council  rejected  the  recommendation. 

President  George  Connell  said  he 
could  not  accept  the  assumption  that 
since  the  former  student’s  offense  was 
committed  in  the  context  of  the  degree 
program , rather  than  the  diploma  pro- 
gram, he  was  therefore  entitled  to  the 
latter.  Rather,  the  offense  was  against  a 
code  of  the  University. 

“I  do  not  think  it  is  appropriate  that 
an  individual  be  granted  a worthy 
diploma  of  the  University,  one  he  would 
carry  with  an  equivalent  status  to  all 
those  who  have  completed  the  require- 
ments of  that  program  and  whose 
records  are  free  of  any  offense 
whatever.” 

Professor  Claude  Brodeur  of  the 


the  interest  subsidy  program  during  last 
September's  provincial  election.  The 
government  has  promised  to  provide 
enough  financial  assistance  to  create 
5,000 new  residence  beds  province-wide. 

The  University  has  established  a 
16-member  provostial  advisory  group, 
chaired  by  Professor  Peter  Silcox  of 
political  science,  to  assess  the  need  for 
residence  spaces  and  the  type  of  spaces 
required  in  the  light  of  enrolment 
projections. 

McKee,  vice-chair  of  the  group,  said  it 
will  report  by  the  middle  of  May.  Con- 
struction of  residences  could  begin  as 
early  as  this  fall,  according  to  the 
government. 


Faculty  of  Education  said  that  while  he 
had  reservations  about  voting  against 
the  tribunal’s  recommendation,  he  too 
opposed  granting  the  diploma. 

It  would  be  more  than  a record  of 
academic  achievement,  Brodeur  said. 
As  a licence  to  professional  practice,  it 
would  signify  the  integrity  of  the 
recipient. 

Professor  Mike  Uzumeri  said  his 
natural  instinct  was  to  support  the 
tribunal’s  recommendation,  but  that  he 
could  not  do  so  in  this  case.  “I  do  not 
believe  in  consolation  prizes  in  the 
academic  community,  that  a failed  PhD 
'should  be  granted  a master’s.  An  in- 
dividual should  enter  a program  and 
perform  in  that  program.” 

Those  who  supported  the  recommen- 
dation said  Council  should  trust  the 
tribunal’s  judgement  in  the  case.  Pro- 
fessor Arthur  Sherk  said  the  member- 
ship of  the  tribunal  is  not  arrived  at 
lightly,  and  that  it  must  have  decided  to 
bring  the  supplementary  recommenda- 
tion for  the  diploma  after  careful 
consideration. 

Government  appointee  Annamarie 
Castrilli  said  Council  was  not  in  posses- 
sion of  the  details  of  the  case  and  should 
therefore  trust  the  tribunal.  “We  are 
being  asked  to  determine  whether  the 
tribunal,  having  had  the  benefit  of  all 
the  facts,  exercised  its  discretion  prop- 
erly. And  if  we  feel  that  it  did,  then  we 
should  support  its  recommendation.” 

Undergraduate  Peter  Lin  said 
Gilmour  should  be  granted  the  diploma, 
because  he  has  completed  the  required 
courses  successfully  and  because  he 
might  win  in  court  if  he  decides  to 
pursue  the  matter. 


Provincial  program  will  mean 
many  more  residence  spaces 


UTFA  also  described  the  increa 
costs  incurred  by  U of  T because  oV^ 
tri-campus  structure.  “This  is  the  0 i 
university  in  Ontario  spread  over  thr 
campuses  and  that  means  extra  c<j  !e 
and  problems  for  faculty,  administr 
tors  and  students.”  The  central  libraa 
is  a provincial  resource,  but  U of*?, 
receives  no  additional  credit  for  •, 
Graham  added.  1 ■ 

Rejects  rationalization 

At  the  OCUFA  board  meeting,  McLeod 
said  she  rejects  government-impost,] 
“rationalization”  of  the  provincial  uni 
versity  system.  The  natural  process  of 
differentiation  and  the  influence  0f 
targeted  funding  are  enough  to  ensure 
an  efficient  distribution  of  programs 
across  the  province,  she  said. 

The  minister  went  on  to  promise  more 
study  of  the  impact  of  pay -equity  legisla 
tion  on  the  universities.  She  has  also 
agreed  to  examine  the  impact  of  the 
, provincial  funding  formula  on  part-time 
studies. 

However,  she  would  make  no  firm 
commitment  to  increase  the  levels  of 
operating  and  capital  support  for  the 
universities.  Instead,  she  urged  OCUFA 
board  members  to  recognize  increased 
expenditures  on  post-secondary  educa- 
tion by  the  Liberal  government  during 
its  three  years  in  power  and  to  await  the 
provincial  budget  announcement,  ex- 
pected Wednesday. 

OCUFA  communications  director  Bob 
Kanduth  said  the  board  was  disap- 
pointed by  McLeod’s  responses  to  ques- 
tions. While  she  says  she  is  an  advocate 
for  the  university  system  in  cabinet,  she 
nevertheless  appears  to  lack  the 
strength  of  purpose  to  make  her  voice 
heard . 

Graham  said  the  universities  portfolio 
is  a junior  one,  without  cabinet  clout, 
“That’s  a structural  problem  that’s 
going  to  have  to  change  if  we’re  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  technology, 
information,  science  and  education  to 
the  future  of  the  Ontario  economy.  It 
isn’t  sensible  to  keep  the  ministry  in  a 
powerless  position.” 

He  said  it  is  time  for  university  admin- 
istrations and  faculty  associations  to 
“take  the  gloves  off”  and  become  more 
aggressive  in  demanding  adequate 
operating  and  capital  support. 

Will  Sayers,  director  of  communica- 
tions for  the  Council  of  Ontario  Univer- 
sities, who  attended  the  OCUFA  board 
meeting  as  an  observer,  said  McLeod's 
analyses  of  permanent  enrolment 
pressures  and  the  degree  of  differentia- 
tion among  universities  are  sound- 
Targeted  funding  has  become  a “reality 
we’ll  have  to  learn  to  live  with,”  Sayers 
said. 
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Supercomputer  operation  to 


be  reviewed 


The  scope  of  medical  research 


Salma  Kassam,  a first-year  student  in  medicine, 
demonstrates  an  antique  microscope  that  will  be  in- 
cIuded  in  a display  at  this  year’s  open  house  in  the  Fac- 
^ty  of  Medicine  on  April  30.  The  display  of  medical 
e(luipment  from  the  late  1800s  salutes  the  centenary  of 
the  faculty’s  establishment  within  U of  T.  Among  the 
many  intriguing  events  at  the  open  house  this  year  will 


be  exhibits  enabling  visitors  to  test  their  wits  against  a 
lie  detector,  sew  together  two  pieces  of  spaghetti  to 
learn  how  surgeons  do  surgery  under  a microscope,  and 
undertake  a wheelchair  obstacle  course  to  learn  about 
the  difficulties  facing  the  physically  handicapped.  There 
will  also  be  lectures  and  films  on  a variety  of  health 
subjects. 


bv  Judith  Knelman 

A review  of  the  University’s  Cray 
supercomputer  has  been  set  in 
motion  with  the  establishment  of  a con* 
suiting  team  whose  meetings  begin 
today  • The  process  of  review  is  required 
under  an  agreement  with  the  Ministry 
0f  Colleges  & Universities,  which  last 
November  promised  U of  T an  addi- 
tional $8  million  for  the  supercomputer 
u-|,en  its  original  grant  of  $10  million 
proved  insufficient.  - 
v The  committee  is  expected  to  produce 
an  interim  report  early  next  month  and 
a final  report  a few  weeks  later.  (The 
names  of  the  committee  members  have 
not  yet  been  made  public.)  The  report 
goes  to  the  steering  committee  of  the 
Supercomputer  Management  Board. 

Rodger  Cummins,  director  of  the  uni- 
versity relations  branch  of  MCU,  said 
the  government  will  look  at  the  agree- 
ment again  after  the  review  takes  place. 
The  government  also  required  that  the 
name  be  changed  from  the  Centre  for 
Large  Scale  Computation  to  the  Ontario 
Centre  for  Large  Scale  Computation, 
that  the  University  take  responsibility 
for  future  losses  or  profits,  and  that  two 
government  appointees  be  included  on 
the  board  of  directors. 

The  review  follows  two  months  of 
public  debate  over  whether  the  super- 
computer is  earning  its  keep  and 
whether  the  administration  has  been 
open  and  organized  in  its  handling  of  the 
financial  problems.  In  February,  Fred 
Wilson,  president  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association,  argued  in 
the  UTFA  Newsletter  that  the  facility 
was  “expensively  under-used.”  He 
charged  that  the  administration  had 
consistently  avoided  peer  reviews  of  its 
plans  and  decisions  and  indeed 
“systematically  avoided”  open  debate 
on  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  the 
supercomputer. 

“The  truth  is  we  simply  do  not  know 
whether  the  University  made  a 
reasonable  decision,  either  in  1S86  when 
the  original  decision  was  made,  or  in 


1987  when  the  University  arranged 
more  money  from  the  province  to  bail 
out  the  operation,”  said  Wilson  in  the 
Newsletter. 

Risks  reasonable 

David  Nowlan,  vice-president  — 
research  and  the  driving  force  behind 
the  acquisition  of  the  Cray,  issued  an 
eight-page  open  response  to  Wilson. 
While  it  was  true  that  the  administra- 
tion’s projections  for  revenue  in  the  first 
year  were  over-optimistic,  said  Nowlan, 
the  costs  were  not  miscalculated  and 
risks  were  reasonably  assessed. 

Nowlan  argued  that  the'budgets  were 
presented  and  reviewed  publicly  before 
final  approval  was  given  by  Governing 
Council  in  March  1986  to  purchase  the 
Cray  with  $10  million  from  the  govern- 
ment. The  operation  has  not  been  sub- 
sidized from  the  University’s  operating 
budget,  he  said;  nor  is  there  evidence 
that  the  government  could  have  used 
the  money  for  other  university  projects 
or  that  the  commitment  has  reduced 
government  allocations  to  current 
programs. 

On  April  5,  Professor  George  Luste  of 
the  Department  of  Physics,  an  early 
opponent  of  the  Cray,  circulated  an 
open  letter  to  administrators,  col- 
leagues, government  officials  and 
others.  The  letter  calls  for  open  debate 
and  a credible  and  impartial  review 
mechanism.  In  Luste 's  view,  the  Cray  is 
too  expensive  for  most  of  what  it  does. 
As  long  as  users  of  the  Cray  are  sub- 
sidized but  users  of  other  computers  are 
not,  an  artificial  incentive  exists  to  use 
the  Cray.  “The  longer  we  prop  it  up,  the 
longer  there  is  a built-in  disincentive  for 
innovation  and  cost  accountability,” 
said  Luste  in  the  letter. 

Supported  decision 

Robin  Armstrong,  a physicist  and  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science,  sup- 
ported the  proposal  to  acquire  the  Cray 
two  years  ago,  provided  it  would  be  self- 
supporting.  He  hasn’t  changed  his  mind. 
At  the  Feb.  13,  1986  meeting  of  the 


Academic  Affairs  Committee  he  said 
that  as  a scientist  he  was  enthusiastic  at 
the  prospect  of  having  a supercomputer, 
but  as  dean  of  a faculty  suffering  from  a 
series  of  drastic  financial  cutbacks  he 
felt  compelled  tp  ensure  that  a super- 
computer would  not  be  acquired  at  the 
expense  of  the  University’s  operating 
budget. 

He  said  recently:  “I  would  say  very 
little  different  than  I did  then.  The  use 
of  it  for  the  academic  community  has 
been  everything  that  was  anticipated  at 
the  time  of  the  decision.  People  have 
come  here  because  of  the  presence  of 
the  supercomputer. 

“The  disappointment  has  been  with 
the  sale  of  time  outside.  I expressed  my 
reservations  about  funding  at  the  time. 
They  were  solid.  I thought  the  forecasts 
were  optimistic. 

“If  you’re  a supporter,  you  can  say 
the  $8  million  has  provided  the 
necessary  bailout  so  that  the  operation 
can  continue.  Critics  can  claim  that  we 
might  have  got  some  of  that  money  for 
other  uses.  I do  believe  that  you  can  go 
to  the  well  only  so  many  times.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  can’t  say  whether  hav- 
ing taken  that  money  jeopardizes  the 
University  of  Toronto's  position  in  get- 
ting funding.” 

Right  move 

Two  years  ago,  Professor  Peter  Wright 
of  architecture  and  engineering,  speak- 
ing for  the  dean  of  engineering  at  the 
academic  affairs  meeting,  said  he  was 
against  the  acquisition  because  he  did 
not  believe  the  supercomputer  could  be 
self-supporting.  The  other  deans  sup- 
ported the  proposal . 

“Had  I been  the  president  and  heard 
those  four  or  five  deans  speaking,  one 
voice  against  wouldn’t  have  deterred 
me  from  buying  a supercomputer,”  he 
said  recently.  “You  make  decisions,  and 
sometimes  things  don't  happen  the  way 
you  planned.  I have  confidence  that  it 
will  all  work  out.” 

Donald  Fernie,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Astronomy,  is  glad  the 


University  found  a way  of  retaining  the 
Cray.  He  told  the  Bulletin  that  although 
he  is  not  a user,  other  members  of  his 
department  depend  on  it.  He  believes 
the  decision  to  purchase  the  Cray  was 
the  right  one  at  the  time,  and  the  deci- 
sion to  ask  the  government  for  more 
funding  a necessity.  “It  would  have 
been  nice  if  we  could  have  done  it 
without  further  interference  by  the 
• purse-holders,  but  if  that  was  the  way 
we  could  get  the  thing,  I think  it  was 
worthwhile.” 

Professor  Carl  Amrhein  of  geography 
said  as  a leading  research  institution  we 
need  a supercomputer  to  attract  top 
students  and  faculty.  For  his  work, 
cheaper,  smaller,  dispersed  computing 
power  would  be  inadequate. 

Convenient  alternative 

Professor  Russell  Wooldridge  of  French 
will  be  using  the  Cray  for  a concordance 
project  that  up  to  now  has  been  carried 
out  on  an  MVS  operating  system.  At  the 
end  of  June  UTCS  will  stop  offering  this 
system  because  it  has  had  only  occa- 
sional use. 

“I’m  grateful  that  I have  an  alter- 
native,” said  Wooldridge.  “If  the  Cray 
disappeared  tomorrow,  I’d  have  to  look 
for  something  else.”  He  added  that 
humanists  doing  large  projects  can’t  do 
all  of  them  on  microcomputers. 

Professor  Alain  Fournier  of  the  com- 
puter graphics  research  laboratory  of 
the  Department  of  Computer  Science 
has  a grant  from  Cray  for  free  time  and 
conversion  of  his  program.  “Our  atti- 
tude is  that  since  the  machine  is  here 
we’re  pleased  to  use  it,  but  we  wouldn’t 
have  lobbied  for  such  a machine,”  he 
said.  “If  it  cost  us  real  money,  we  would 
have  to  take  a longer  look.” 

The  dynamic  graphics  group  uses 
animation  to  illustrate  algorithms  and 
modelling  techniques.  It’s  nice  to  have 
the  computation  time  reduced,  said 
Fournier,  but  the  supercomputer 
doesn’t  affect  the  amount  of  human 
time  needed.  Unless  there  were  time 
pressures,  the  higher  cost  of  the  Cray 
compared  to  work  stations  would  prob- 
ably rule  it  out  if  the  group  were  paying 
even  the  subsidized  rates,  he  said. 


Judgement  questioned 

“The  history  of  computing  facilities  in 
this  University  is  a sad  one,"  said  Pro- 
fessor John  Valleau  of  chemistry.  “It 
has  always  clung  to  outmoded  ideas 
lifter  a large  number  of  researchers 
have  pointed  out  that  there  were  better 
and  more  economical  ways  of  providing 
computing  services." 

He  believes  a large  proportion  of  the 
Cray’s  time  is  not  being  well  used. 
“Unless  a project  has  been  designed  to 
use  the  special  power  of  the  machine, 
it's  a waste  of  money  for  the  University 
to  subsidize  it." 

He  said  the  facility  is  being  managed 
very  effectively,  but  the  question  is 
whether  the  University  should  be  spend- 
ing what  it  costs  to  run  it. 

Valleau  has  used  Crays  elsewhere, 
and  he  intends  to  use  this  one.  But  he 
feels  its  purchase  was  a mistake.  “It 
was  already  clear  when  this  machine 
was  ordered  that  less  expensive  ways  of 
getting  comparable  computing  power 
would  soon  be  available." 

“They  should  have  bought  a cheaper 
supercomputer,”  said  Professor  Sam 
Wong  of  physics,  “and  spent  on  the 
peripherals  such  as  communication 
equipment  and  supporting  personnel. 
You  need  software  and  people  to  help 
you.” 

Said  Professor  Joe  Repka  of  math- 
ematics: “The  administration  tried 
making  it  a commercial  venture.  It  was 
.supposed  to  turn  a profit  so  that  it 
would  be  more  palatable  to  the  public. 
The  commercial  side  collapsed,  so  now 
they’re  left  with  less  than  they  would 
have  had  if  they’d  made  it  straight  non- 
profit.” 
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New  hearing  aid  can 
capture  ‘sweet  nothings’ 


by  Patrick  Donohue 

Ear,  nose  and  throat  specialists  at 
the  Toronto  General  Hospital  have 
equipped  11  patients  with  a new  type  of 
device  that  greatly  improves  their 
hearing. 

At  a press  conference,  Doctors  John 
Rutka  and  Phillip  Wade  of  U of  T’s 
Department  of  Otolaryngology  ex- 
plained that  the  device  is  helpful  to 
people  who  have  not  suffered  damage  to 
the  nerve  endiftgs  of  their  inner  ears  but 
who  have  experienced  some  loss  of  hear- 
ing as  a result  of  damage  to  or  con- 
genital malformation  of  the  outer  ear 
and  the  ear  canal.  Frequently,  such 
malformation  or  damage  prevents  these 
patients  from  wearing  conventional 
hearing  aids. 

The  new  device  consists  of  a small 
metal  screw  about  the  size  of  a dime, 
and  a sound  processor.  In  a one-hour 
operation  that  requires  only  a local 
anaesthetic,  the  metal  screw  is  im- 
planted in  the  temporal  bone  of  the 
patient's  skull.  About  10  weeks  later, 
after  the  skin  has  healed  over  the  im- 
• plant,  the  patient  is  ready  to  start  using 
the  sound  processor.  It  adheres  to  the 
screw  in  the  skull,  through  the  skin,  by 
magnetism.  Sound  waves  enter  the  pro- 
cessor through  a microphone,  causing 
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the  screw  to  vibrate.  The  vibrations 
travel  through  the  temporal  bone  to  the 
inner  ear,  bypassing  the  outer  ear. 

Developed  in  Sweden  and  Oklahoma, 
the  device,  known  as  the  Xomed  Au- 
diant  Bone  Conductor,  is  manufactured 
by  XOMED,  a subsidiary  of  Bristol- 
Myers.  TGH  is  the  first  Canadian 
hospital  to  supply  patients  with  the  new 
equipment  on  a routine  basis,  though 
recently  a hospital  in  BC  began  testing 
the  device.  World-wide,  about  400  of  the 
devices  have  been  implanted  over  the 
past  10  years  and  no  complications  have 
been  reported,  Wade  said. 

Chris  Robertson,  a patient  of  Wade’s, 
said  that  thanks  to  the  new  device  he 
could  now  hear  “the  sweet  nothings 
that  my  wife  whispers  in  my  ear.” 
Previously,  Robertson,  whose  outer 
ears  and  ear  canals  are  congenitally 
malformed,  used  a hearing  aid  con- 
sisting of  a tight  headband  which  con- 
ducted sound  to  the  temporal  bone.  The 
new  device  is  much  more  comfortable 
and  picks  up  more  sound,  he  said. 

Gilbert  IT. agar d,  the  first  patient  to 
receive  the  device  at  TGH,  became  com- 
pletely deaf  in  his  left  ear  two  years  ago 
as  a result  of  a stroke  during  heart 
surgery.  He  estimates  that  the  new 
device  has  restored  70  percent  of  the 
hearing  in  his  left  ear.  A conventional 
hearing  aid  could  do  the  same  job  but 
the  new  one  is  “cleaner,  less  cumber- 
some,” he  said.  “My  barber  feels  it  more 
than  I do.” 

The  doctors  estimated  that  there  are 
several  hundred  people  in  Ontario  who 
would  benefit  from  the  device.  Wade 
already  has  40  patients  who  are  ideal 
candidates  for  the  new  equipment. 

The  Canadian  Hearing  Society  paid 
the  $2,500  cost  of  the  equipment  for 
each  of  the  11  TGH  patients.  Recently, 
OH  IP  agreed  to  pay  for  the  surgery  but 
the  doctors  and  audiologists  at  the  press 
conference  said  they  hoped  the  provin- 
cial government  would  agree  to  pay  for 
the  devices  as  well . 


Apple  grant 
to  Dynamic 


Apple  Computer  Inc.  of  California  ha 
.given  $220,000  to  support  th 
human/computer  interaction  projec 
being  conducted  by  U of  T’s  Dynami 
Graphics  Group.  The  grant  will  b 
directed  primarily  to  research  in  mult: 
model  interfaces,  visual  programminj 
and  navigation. 
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KNELMAN’S 


An  engineering  professor  of  our 
acquaintance  whose  literary  taste 
runs  to  phone  books  tells  us  that 
according  to  Engineering  Dimensions 
there  were  five  people  in  the  1987 
Toronto  telephone  directory  with  the 
last  name  “Engineer,”  one  of  them  an 
accountant.  The  accountant  is  absent 
in  this  year’s  book,  according  to  our 
source.  There  is  no  one  called  “Ac- 
countant” who's  an  engineer  in  either 
book. 

* * - * 

Michael  Millgate 

gave  a lecture 
recently  to  mark 
his  appointment  as 
University  Pro- 
fessor. Dick  Van 
Fossen,  acting 
chairman  of  the 
English  depart- 
ment, praised  him 
Michael  Miilgate  and  then  asked 
Tom  Adamowski,  chairman  (on 
leave)  of  the  department,  to  introduce 
him.  When  Millgate  got  up  to  speak, 
he  observed  that  he  was  amazed  to 
find  himself  a tough  act  to  follow. 

* * * 

Members  of  University  College,  which 
has  a number  of  Persons-In-Resi- 
dence,  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara,  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin  and  Georgetown  University 
have  Officers-in-Residence  courtesy 
of  the  CIA,  which,  according  to 
Harper's,  offers  agents  to  universities 
as  visiting  scholars. 

* * * 

A university -watcher  (who,  for 
reasons  that  will  be  obvious,  wishes  to 
remain  anonymous)  tells  us  that  fears 
that  universities  were  turning  out  a 
uniform,  bland  student  product 
seemed  confirmed  when  a Toronto  TV 
station  began  broadcasting  a commer- 
cial featuring  the  Ronald  Mcdonald 
Hamburger  University.  He  notes  that 
the  ad  probably  contravenes  the  Uni- 
versity Degree  Granting  Act,  which 
stipulates  that  only  degree-granting 
institutions  with  a charter  or  univer- 
sity act  may  so  designate  themselves, 
and  expresses  a hope  that  competition 
from  this  new  source  will  be  nipped  in 
the  bun. 

* * * 

Research  by  John  Furedy  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology  was 
highlighted  on  the  cover  of  the 
February  issue  of  Prevention 
magazine.  Furedy  and  two  graduate 
students,  Donna  Shulhan  and  Hal 
Scher,  found  by  monitoring  the  elec- 
trical activity  of  the  heart’s  T-wave 
that  the  hearts  of  people  who  were 
aerobically  fit  did  not  register  the 
signs  of  stress  that  others  did  during  a 
math  test.  He  theorizes  that  that’s 
because  those  used  to  exercise  turn 
off  the  “fight  or  flight”  syndrome, 
which  at  this  stage  of  our  evolution  is 
no  longer  a useful  survival  mech- 
anism. If  you  don’t  need  to  flee  or 
fight,  the  energy  you  summon  up  to 
do  so  is  wasted. 

It’s  clear  that  psychological  factors 
affect  the  T-wave,  though  it’s  incon- 
venient for  cardiologists  to  believe 
this,  says  Furedy.  “They  think  that  a 
heart  walks  in  to  be  tested  and  forget 
that  it’s  attached  to  a head.” 

* * * 

The  Fisher  Library  has  acquired  some 
early  science  books,  including  a 
presentation  copy  to  Christopher 
Wren,  the  gift  of  96-year-old  U of  T 
alumnus  Norman  Robertson.  Robert- 
son, who  was  an  insurance  company 


executive,  collected 
in  the  history  of 
mathematics  and 
was  especially  in- 
terested in  tables 
of  life  expectancy. 

The  book  from 
Christopher  Wren’s 
library  is  Huygens’ 

Horologium  (1673), 
a treatise  on  mo- 
tion containing  the  first  scientific 
description,  with  a diagram,  of  the 
pendulum  clock.  The  Robertson  col- 
. lection  also  includes  a second  edition 
(1713)  of  Newton’s  Principia  exten- 
sively annotated  by  a contemporary 
Cambridge  scholar. 

* * * 

Professor  X of  Somewhere,  St. 
George  campus,  recently  related  to  us 
the  following  odd  occurrence. 

“While  visiting  another  campus  of 
the  University,  I heard  that  the 
Mounties  had  descended  on  UBC, 
then  on  Guelph  and  McMaster,  armed 
with  search  warrants  and  on  the 
lookout  for  illicit  copies  of  computer 
software.  When  I repeated  this  back 
at  my  home  department,  there  was 
some  consternation.  Then  a couple  of 
days  later  a call  to  my  other-campus 
contact  brought  the  Horrifying  news 
that  the  police  boots  had  marched  into 
our  own  Faculty  of  Law:  and  I had 
thought  McMaster  was  too  close  for 
comfort. 

“When  I repeated  this  story,  the  cat 
was  well  and  truly  among  the  pigeons. 
An  awful  lot  of  people  — myself  in- 
cluded — were  afraid  of  being  caught 
with  fingers  in  the  cookie  jar.  A great 
deal  of  time  was  spent  removing 
evidence  and  erasing  disks.  However, 
the  sky  did  not  fall  and  the  RCMP  did 
not  show. 

“The  next  day  I began  to  feel  like 
Chicken  Little,  when  Henny  Penny  (in 
the  guise  of  our  departmental  com- 
puter person)  asked  me  for  the  source 
of  my  story.  It  turned  out  that  these 
rumours,  like  the  reports  of  Mark 
Twain’s  death,  had  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated; and  telephone  contact  with 
UBC,  Mac,  Guelph  and  even  the 
Mounties  had  failed  to  substantiate 
them.  We  may  well  have  given  the 
RCMP  a good  idea,  though.” 

* * * 

Bob  Ryckman,  director  of  athletics 
and  recreation  at  Erindale,  has  won 
the  North  American  championship  in 
the  Shriners’  two-to-four-man  clown 
competition.  Ryckman  is  also  known 
as  Speedi  to  thousands  of  children.  He 
is  the  author  of  “The  Clown  and  His 
Health,”  “Leadership  and  Clowning,” 
“Stress  and  Clowning”  and  “Clown- 
ing in  Japan.” 

* * * 

Governing  Council  has  approved  a 
new  award,  the  Irving  J.  Hoffman 
memorial  scholarship,  for  academic 
achievement  by  a disabled  person. 
Paralyzed  from  the  waist  down  as  a 
result  of  an  accident  incurred  when  he 
was  in  first  year  medicine  at  U of  T in 
1926-27,  Hoffman  eventually 
graduated  with  high  standing  in  com- 
merce and  finance.  He  was  unable  to 
attend  classes,  but  fellow  students 
discussed  their  notes  with  him  and 
professors  and  lecturers  visited  occa- 
sionally. Mr.  Hoffman  died  in  1987. 

* * * 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  will  he 
offering  Saturday  classes  off-campus 
next  winter  in  two  courses.  Classics 
205Y  will  be  given  at  the  Fairview 
Library  and  Sociology  10 1Y  at  the 
Eaton  Centre. 
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OOKS  BY  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  STAFF 


April 

No  Uncertain  Sounds,  by  Northrop 
^ye  (Gordon  Lawson  McLennan  edi- 
tion, Chartres  Books;  52 pages;  $25).  A 
ce)ebration  of  Northrop  I^-ye’s  commit- 
ment to  Canada  and  to  Victoria  Univer- 
sity, including  “By  Liberal  Things,”  his 
1959  installation  address  when  he 
became  principal  of  Victoria  College, 
“To  Come  to  Light,”  his  1986  sermon 
delivered  as  chancellor  of  Victoria  Uni- 
versity on  the  occasion  of  its  sesqui- 
eentennial  and  a preface  written  for  this 
edition. 

Musical  Canada:  Words  and  Music 
Honouring  Helmut  Kallman,  edited  by 
John  Beckwith*  and  Frederick  A.  Hall 
(University  of  Toronto  Press;  xiv,  370 
pages;  $37.50).  A tribute  to  the 
historian  of  Canadian  music  and  musical 
life,  the  book  contains  a cross-section  of 
current  work  in  historical  research, 
bibliography,  analysis,  criticism  and 
creative  composition  by  writers  and 
composers  representing  many  regions 
of  Canada  and  both  national  languages. 

Shifting  Perspectives  and  the  Stylish 
Style:  Mannerism  in  Shakespeare  and 
his  Jacobean  Contemporaries,  by  John 
Greenwood  (University  of  Toronto 
Press;  x,  228  pages;  $35).  The  ex- 
perimental tendencies  of  Jacobean 
theatre  drew  from  Shakespeare  a 
sophisticated  new  dramaturgical  style. 


! 'Everywhere  They  Are  in  Chains ’ Political  Theory 
from  Rousseau  !o  Marx,  by  Asher  Horowitz  and 
Gad  Horowitz,  offers  an  analysis  of  18th-  and 
19th-century  political  theory. 

This  style  and  its  striking  similarity  to 
analogous  trends  in  late  Renaissance 
visual  art  are  explored.  There  are  26 
pages  of  photographs. 

Housing  in  Postwar  Canada: 
Demographic  Change,  Household 
Formation,  and  Housing  Demand,  by 

John  R.  Miron  (McGill-Queen’s  Univer- 
sity Press;  416  pages;  $35).  Between 


Research  associates  report 


A report,  published  as  a supplement 
.in  today’s  Bulletin,  advocates  the 
introduction  of  progress-through-the- 
ranks  for  post-doctoral  research 
associates. 

Written  by  Srebrenka  Huterer  and 
Annabel  Cohen,  themselves  research 
associates,  the  report  is  based  on  a 
survey  of  their  U of  T colleagues  and 
interviews  with  representatives  of  the 
Research  Board  and  administrators  and 
faculty  members  at  U of  T and  other 
Canadian  universities. 

The  report  recommmends  that  the 
rank  of  post-doctoral  fellow  apply  for 
two  years,  followed  by  research 
associate  for  three,  then  research  assis- 
tant professor,  research  associate  pro- 
fessor and  finally  research  professor. 
The  report  also  recommends  that 


IN  MEMORIAM 


salary  standards  for  research  associates 
be  set  at  a level  that  corresponds  to 
those  of  faculty  members  with  the  same 
background,  experience  and  merit. 

In  their  survey,  Huterer  and  Cohen 
found  that  14  percent  of  research 
associates  earn  less  than  $20,000  a year, 
18  percent  between  $20,000  and 
$25,000,  32  percent  between  between 
$25,000  and  $30,000  and  27  percent 
between  $30,000  and  $35,000.  Nine  per- 
cent were  unaccounted  for. 

In  response  to  the  report,  Provost 
Joan  Foley  has  established  an  advisory 
committee  to  study  issues  relating  to 
research  associates.  There  are  more 
than  200  currently  employed  by  the  Uni- 
versity, most  paid  from  grants  held  by 
faculty  members  engaged  in  research. 


Rev.  J.  Reginald  O’Donnell, 
a retired  member  of  the 
department  of  Classics  and  a 
fellow  of  the  Pontifical 
Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies,  died  Feb.  5 at  the 
Basilian  Fathers  Residence 
ln  Toronto. 

Born  in  1907  in  Jarvis, 
dnt.,  Father  O'Donnell  was 
ordained  in  1932,  a year 
after  graduating  from  St. 
Michael’s  College.  He  then 
studied  in  Poland,  Germany 
and  France  as  well  as  at 
,u  °f  T,  and  received  a Ph  D 
ln  philosophy  from  U of  T. 

At  U of  T he  specialized  in 
paleography,  the  editing  of 
:?xts  and  the  application  of 
‘ne  standards  of  traditional 


classical  scholarship  to 
medieval  sources.  He  served 
as  acting  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Classics  in 
1960  and  as  secretary  at 
other  times.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  founding  staff 
of  PIMS  and  one  of  three 
U of  T professors  who 
established  the  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies. 

A former  student,  Prin- 
cipal William  Dunphy  of  St. 
Michael’s  College,  said  prob- 
ably a thousand  scholarly 
publications  of  hitherto 
manuscript  material  could  be 
traced  to  the  inspiration  and 
teaching  of  Father  O’Don- 
nell . He  was  a pioneer  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  paleography 


at  a time  when  there  were  no 
textbooks  on  the  subject, 
said  Dunphy.  All  his  students 
were  expected  to  use  the 
skills  he  had  taught  them  to 
publish  a number  of  Latin 
texts  during  their  careers. 

Father  O’Donnell  was 
elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada  in  1960 
and  was  a Canada  Council 
senior  fellow  in  1960-61  and 
a feliow  of  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study  at  Prince- 
ton in  1968-69.  He  was 
awarded  an  honorary  doc- 
torate on  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  PIMS  in  1979. 


Professor  Jarvis  McCurdy,  a 
jytired  member  of  the 
‘Apartment  of  Philosophy, 
•bed  March  23  at  the  age  of 
33. 

He  received  a BA  from 
UMhousiein  1926anden- 
r°Ued  in  theology  at  Har- 
Vard,  only  to  find  himself 
m°re  interested  in  phil- 
osophy. He  studied  with 
fcr*st  Cassirer  in  Germany 


and  received  a PhD  in 
philosophy  from  Harvard  in 
1932. 

He  began  his  teaching 
career  at  McMaster,  then  jn 
1934  moved  to  U of  T,  where 
he  remained  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1969.  His  great 
strength  in  teaching,  said 
Professor  John  Slater,  a col- 
league, was  in  small  groups 
and  with  individuals,  where 


he  was  able  to  use  his  dialec- 
tical skills  to  conduct  an 
argument  with  great  per- 
sistence until  the  opaque 
became  clear. 

As  well  as  taking  a keen 
interest  in  the  well-being  of 
his  own  students,  he  devoted 
much  time  and  effort  to  im- 
proving the  lives  of  foreign 
students  at  U of  T,  said 
Slater. 


1945  and  1981  the  Canadian  population 
doubled,  while  the  number  of  dwelling 
units  more  than  tripled.  This  book 
shows  how  changes  in  demographic 
structure  and  housing  affordability 
atfectea  postwar  household  formation 
arid  housing  demand.  A central  theme  is 
that  no  single  explanation  adequately 
reflects  the  extent  of  what  happened. 

Quiet  Heroes,  by  Andre  Stein  (Lester 
& Urpen  Dennys;  320  pages;  $14.95).  A 
collection  of  true  stories  of  the  rescue  of 
Jews  by  Christians  in  Nazi-occupied 
Holland. 

“Everywhere  They  Are  in  Chains”: 
Political  Theory  from  Rousseau  to 
Marx,  by  Asher  Horowitz  and  Gad 
Horowitz*  (Nelson  Canada;  315  pages 
$19  95).  Designed  as  a textbook,  this 
publication  offers  an  analysis  of  18th- 
and  19th-century  political  theory  to  help 
students  see  how  the  world  of  Rousseau 
and  others  is  connected  to  their  own 
world. 

Regions  of  the  Imagination:  The 
Development  of  British  Rural  Fiction, 

by  W.J.  Keith  (University  of  Toronto 
Press;  xii,  200  pages;  $30).  This  book 
provides  a survey  of  the  historical 
development  of  regional  fiction.  It  iden- 
tifies the  roots  of  this  tradition  in  the 
success  of  the  Waverley  novels  and  in 
the  profound  changes  in  rural  life 
brought  about  by  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion. Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Brontes, 
Elizabeth  Gaskell,  George  Eliot, 
Thomas  Hardy,  D.H.  Lawrence,  R.D. 
Blackmore,  Constance  Holme  and  Mary 
Webb  are  among  the  writers 
considered. 

Catching  up 

Britain  and  the  Crimea,  1855-56: 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  by  J.B. 
Conacher  (Macmillan  Press  and  St. 
Martin’s  Press  (US);  289  pages;  $44.95). 
The  failure  of  the  allied  armies  of  Bri- 
tain and  France  in  the  Crimean  winter 
of  1856  led  to  the  fall  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen’s coalition  government  and  the  for- 
mation of  a new  ministry  under  Lord 
Palmerston.  This  book  gives  an  account 
of  that  government's  direction  of  the 
war  and  participation  in  the  long  and 
involved  diplomatic  negotiations 
eventually  leading  to  a peace 
settlement. 

Masques  of  Morality:  Females  in 
Fiction,  by  Johan  Lyall  Aitken  (The 
Women’s  Press;  189  pages;  $14.95). 
This  book  looks  at  some  of  the  most 
familiar  works  of  literature  from  a 
feminist  perspective.  It  explains  how 
understanding  stories  helps  us 
recognize  the  influences  of  socialization, 
politics  and  aesthetics  in  determining 
who  we  are  and  who  we  are  not.  The 
classics  of  Jane  Austen,  Daniel  Defoe 
and  Thomas  Hardy  are  juxtaposed  with 
work  from  such  20th-century  writers  as 
Virginia  Woolf,  Margaret  Atwood, 
Doris  Lessing,  Margaret  Mitchell,  Alice 
Munro  and  Margaret  Laurence. 
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Common  Sense:  The  Foundations  for 
Social  Science,  edited  by  Frits  van 
Holthoon  and  David  R.  Olson*  (Sources 
in  Semiotics,  Vol.  VI,  University  Press 
of  America;  392  pages;  $26.75  US).  The 
contributors  to  this  volume,  all  of  whom 
represent  major  branches  of  the  social 
sciences,  examine  the  ways  in  which 
common  sense  is  related  to  formal  social 
science  inquiries. 

Cranial  Nerves,  by  Linda  Wilson- 
Pauwels,  Elizabeth  J.  Akesson  and 
Patricia  A.  Stewart  (B.C.  Decker  Inc.; 
177  pages;  $24.95).  This  textbook 
designed  for  health  sciences  students 
brings  together  neuro-  and  gross - 
anatomy  of  the  cranial  nerves.  To  give  a 
three  dimensional  appreciation  of  these 
nerves  and  their  course,  colour-coded 
functional  drawings  of  the  nerve 
pathways  are  used. 

U of  T staff  are  indicated  by  an 
asterisk  when  multiple  authorship  or 
editorship  includes  non-U  of  T staff. 
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bv  George  Cook 

When  his  high  school  nominated  him 
for  the  National  Scholarship  pro- 
gram, Jason  Taniguchi  decided  to  take 
ft  one  step  at  a time.  “At  every  stage  I 
said  to  myself,  ‘Okay,  I’ve  made  it  this 
far,  but  I’m  not  sure  I’ll  make  it  any 
further.’  ” When  Karel  Swift,  U of  T’s 
director  of  student  awards,  called  to  say 
}ie’d  won,  he  was  “uncharacteristically 
speechless.”  A student  at  University  of 
Toronto  Schools,  he  was  wavering 
between  McGill  and  U of  T;  the  scholar- 
ship  made  his  choice  obvious.  Now  well 
into  his  first  year  at  Trinity  College, 
Taniguchi  admits  to  enjoying  his 
uiembership  in  the  first  group  of 
national  scholars.  “It’s  kind  of  neat,”  he 
says. 

The  program  is  a hit  with  Canadian 
■high  schools  and  certainly  with  the 
winning  students,  says  Swift,  an  obser- 
vation confirmed  by  the  students  them- 
selves. The  20  finalists  were  brought  to 
the  campus  last  spring  as  part  of  the 
selection  process.  Jacqueline  Friedman, 
now  at  University  College,  says  meeting 
the  other  candidates  was  valuable  in 
itself,  quite  apart  from  the  final  selec- 
tion. “It’s  a bond  you  have  when  you 
come  here,”  she  says. 

The  selection  process  was  rigorous. 
Canadian  secondary  schools  were  in- 
vited to  select  one  candidate  each  for 
the  scholarship.  About  185  schools  took 
part  last  year.  The  nominees  received 
the  U of  T Book  Award  — a volume 
donated  by  the  U of  T Press  — and 
entered  the  next  stage  of  the  competi- 
tion. 

On  the  basis  of  a piece  of  original 
work,  20  finalists  were  chosen  to  visit 
the  University,  where  they  were  inter- 
viewed by  a faculty  panel  and  wrote  a 
short  essay  on  a quotation  of  their 
choice.  Finally,  the  seven  national  and 
13  arbor  scholars  were  picked.  The 
former  receive  $5,000  annually  for  four 
years  and  free  residence  accommoda- 
tion in  their  first  year,  the  latter  $1,500 
a year  for  four  years.  Of  those  offered 


national  scholarships,  six  have  regis- 
tered full-time,  one  part-time.  Ten 
students  accepted  the  arbor  awards. 

Although  this  year  is  the  first  a group 
of  national  scholars  is  at  U of  T,  the 
program  was  unveiled  in  1986,  when 
James  Booth,  then  a first-year  student 
at  Trinity,  became  the  inaugural 
national  scholar  and  received  a special 
entrance  award. 

This  year’s  scholars  are  from  Alberta, 
Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia:  Shereen 
Elfeki  of  Waterloo  has  enrolled  at 
Trinity;  Jacqueline  Friedman  of  Edmon- 
ton at  University  College;  Jennifer 
Kilgar  of  Lake  Echo,  N.S.,  at  Victoria; 
Aian  MacDonald  of  Havre  Boucher’ 
N.S.,  at  St.  Michael’s;  Jason  Taniguchi 
of  Toronto  at  Trinity;  and  Leslie  Topp  of 
Oakville  at  Trinity.  Ravi  Vakil  of  Toron- 
to is  studying  part-time  at  U of  T and 
Waterloo,  while  he  completes  several 
grade  13  courses. 

Love  of  learning 

What  is  a national  scholar?  The  precise 
definition  is  elusive.  They  have  the 
breadth  of  knowledge  and  experience 
typical  of  many  U of  T students  - and 
something  more.  Swift  calls  it  “intellec- 
tual enthusiasm.”  National  scholars  love 
to  ask  questions  and  search  for  answers. 
For  them,  learning  comes  naturally. 

In  high  school,  Jason  Taniguchi 
discovered  his  knack  for  Latin,  a com- 
pulsory subject  for  grade  nine  students 
at  UTS.  “I  got  amazing  marks,  bonus 
marks  on  tests,  dream  marks  like  102 
. . . That’s  hard  to  ignore.”  Now  he 
studies  English,  film  and  classics.  “I  do 
get  a thrill  from  reading  something  in 
the  original  language  and  thinking  that 
it  was  written  thousands  of  years  ago.” 

Like  her  peers,  Jacqueline  Friedman 
recognizes  the  naturalness  of  her  own 
intellectual  choices.  A heavy  concentra- 
tion in  computer  science  in  the  first 
term  gave  way  to  English  in  the  second. 
She  is  now  working  out  her  preferences. 
“It  is  important  that  I do  what  I enjoy.” 
She  cannot  predict  her  academic  future, 


From  left:  Shereen  Elfeki.  Leslie  Topp,  Ravi  Vakil 

but  intends  to  do  a graduate  degree. 

Jennifer  Kilgar  delights  in  discovery, 
not  only  in  her  studies,  but  in  her  ex- 
perience of  the  University.  She  hadn’t 
been  to  the  University  before  her  visit 
last  spring,  and  only  one  person  she 
knew  back  home  had  attended  U of  T. 

With  little  to  go  on,  she  wondered  which 
college  to  choose.  She  took  advantage  of 
the  spring  visit  to  take  stock  and 
selected  Victoria  for  its  location  — part 
of  and  yet  apart  from  the  campus.  “It’s 
far  from  my  classes,  but  I don’t  mind  at 
all.  It  makes  you  get  out  in  the  fresh  air. 

And  you  don’t  have  to  look  at  the 
chemistry  building  when  you  wake  up  in 
the  morning.” 

After  she  had  chosen  her  college, 

Kilgar  then  decided  not  to  do  as  many 
science  course  as  she  had  planned. 

Instead  of  physics,  which  she  will  take 
next  year,  she  enrolled  in  a modern 
poetry  course  that  caught  her  eye  in  the 
calendar.  “I  just  jump  into  this  other 
world  and  forget  about  formulas  and 
graphs,  and  talk  about  people.” 

At  home  in  Nova  Scotia  she  was  sure 
of  the  direction  her  studies  and  career 

would  take:  first  physiology,  then  u ^ 

medicine.  But  her  university  experience  for  learning,  the  national  scholars"  like 


science.  “Math  doesn’t  require  a lot  of 
work;  it’s  more  something  on  the  side,” 
he  says.  A receptive  and  agile  mind  ob- 
viates much  of  the  slogging  others  must 
endure.  He  simply  follows  his  intellec- 
tual instincts. 

Vakil  has  chosen  to  continue  his  grade 
13  courses  this  year,  while  studying 
linear  algebra  at  U of  T and  a second 
math  course  at  Waterloo.  Travel  is  time- 
consuming,  but  worth  the  effort.  “Aca- 
demically I was  ready  for  university,  but 
I wasn’t  looking  forward  to  it,”  he  says. 
His  social  life  revolves  around  his 
Etobicoke  high  school.  Vakil  wavers 
between  full-time  study  at  U of  T and 
Harvard  University  next  year.  His 
parents,  he  says,  favour  the  former  (his 
father  teaches  in  the  Department  of 
Preventive  Medicine  & Biostatistics), 
but  he  suspects  there  are  quicker  minds 
in  Boston.  On  the  other  hand,  U of  T 
might  offer  a more  stimulating  social 
setting,  as  well  as  excellent  teachers. 
“When  my  thoughts  come  together,  I’ll 
have  a better  idea." 

Transitions  difficult 

Although  they  are  endowed  with  a gift 


has  given  rise  to  other  possibilities.  "I’i 
less  clear  than  I was  before  I came  here, 
because  I’ve  seen  more  of  what's  actu- 
ally around.  That’s  why  I’m  glad  I didn’t 
have  to  go  into  a particular  program  in 
my  first  year.” 

Alan  MacDonald,  another  Nova  Sco- 
tian, takes  pleasure  in  puzzling  over 
W.B.  Yeats’  eccentric  theory  of  the 
historical  spiral.  “It’s  very  abstract,  and 
I don’t  know  that  I really  agree  with  it, 
but  I'm  striving  to  understand  it.  I enjoy 
thinking  about  it.”  He  also  has  a special 
interest  in  a course  on  basic  Christian 
beliefs.  “I  took  it  because  I’d  been  think- 
ing about  my  faith  a lot.  The  more  I 
thought,  the  more  I realized  how  little  I 
really  understood,  how  little  had  been 
taught  to  me  and  how  much  I really 
wanted  to  know.”  In  the  sciences,  as  in 
the  humanities,  MacDonald  is  fascinated 


any  group  of  first-year  students,  have 
had  to  face  the  sometimes  difficult  tran- 
sition to  the  University. 

Kilgar  was  taken  aback  by  the  size  of 
her  classes  — in  chemistry,  biology, 
calculus  and  anthropology.  “I  was 
amazed  in  the  beginning  at  just  how  big 
they  were.  I told  everyone  back  home 
and  they  couldn’t  believe  it.”  But  she 
quickly  overcame  feelings  of  alienation, 
aided  by  the  willingness  of  her  teachers 
to  meet  and  speak  with  the  students. 
“And  yet,”  she  adds,  “I  do  enjoy  how. 
small  my  English  class  is.”  It  has  about 
30  students. 

MacDonald  misses  the  ease  of  contact 
between  students  and  teachers  that 
prevailed  at  Antigonish  East  High 
School.  “University  was  a dramatic 


shift,”  he  says,  "I  don’t  have  that  per- 

sonal  interaction  now.”  Still,  he  believes 

by  coherent  systems.  He  has  developed  the  University  does  the  best  it  can  under 
a particular  interest  in  genetics.  the  circumstances.  “I  was  a little  hesi- 

Leslie  Topp  also  enjoys  coherence.  “I  tant  about  U of  T because  the  place  I 
love  that  unified  view  in  any  subject,  the  come  from  is  very  small.  If  you’re  not 
relating  of  one  thing  to  another,  so  that  careful  here  you  can  become  a non- 
everything  you  read  is  connected  to  person.  My  college  really  helped.” 
something  you’ve  read  before.”  Even  Shereen  Elfeki  may  be  the  most 


'p-Kwise  from  top  left:  Alan  MacDonald.  Jacqueline  Friedman,  Karel  Swift,  Jason  lanigucni,  jen.mei 


her  objection  to  examinations  is 
grounded  in  a sense  of  wholeness. 
“When  you  deal  with  ideas  — things 
that  really  need  to  be  thought  through 
— it’s  ludicrous  to  be  expected  to  write 
anything  meaningful  in  a limited 
amount  of  time.  I don’t  see  the  purpose 
at  all.” 

In  one  respect,  Ravi  Vakil  typifies  the 
members  of  the  group.  His  natural 
abilities  and  education  have  given  him 
wide  latitude  in  his  choice  of  universities 
and  disciplines.  Math  is  his  specialty,  but 
he  is  tempted  by  economics  and  political 


directed  of  the  National  Scholars.  She 
takes  chemistry,  biology,  physics, 
calculus  and  French,  plans  to  specialize 
in  immunology  and  study  medicine. 
Despite  her  talent  and  enthusiasm,  the 
transition  from  secondary  school  to  uni- 
versity was  “very  much  a shock  to  the 
system,”  she  says.  “The  volume  of  work 
seemed  tremendous,  but  now  I’m  accus- 
tomed to  it."  She  is  anxious  to  complete 
the  preliminaries  and  advance.  “Much 
of  what  I’m  doing  is  a repeat  of  what  I 
did  in  grade  13. 1 don’t  sense  progress. 

See  INDEPENDENT : Page  8 
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If  I could  have  started  in  second  year,  at 
a more  specialized  level,  I would  have 
been  more  content." 

Elfeki  recalls  her  first  reaction  to  her 
classes.  "It’s  a bit  of  a shock  to  walk  into 
a lecture  hall  where  there  are  200 
people  and  discover  that  everyone 
wants  to  go  into  medicine.”  And  when 
she  learned  that  her  class  was  only  one 
of  five,  the  shock  was  compounded. 

Topp,  who  describes  herself  as  "very 
much  in  the  arts,”  does  not  feel  the 
pressure  of  competition  as  keenly  as 
those  aiming  for  medicine.  She  studies 
English,  film,  history  and  art  history. 
“Marks  are  a very  personal  thing,  you 
don’t  talk  about  them  with  other  people, 
so  competition  isn’t  a factor.”  However, 
she  has  felt  the  need  for  greater  self- 
discipline  than  high  school  demanded. 
“I’ve  always  taken  for  granted  that  I'll 
get  the  kind  of  marks  I need  to  maintain 
the  scholarship,  but  it’s  harder  than  I 
thought  it  would  be.” 

Kilgar  is  an  athlete,  a competitor.  She 
has  participated  in  many  regional  and 
national  competitions  in  canoeing  and 
kayaking,  including  the  Canada  Games. 
“I’ve  been  in  lots  of  competitions  for 
lots  of  things,”  she  says,  "but  I don’t 
think  I’d  really  lived  it  from  day  to  day.” 
Living  it,  she  says,  means  not  letting  it 
rule  you.  "There  are  a lot  of  people  who 
want  to  be  what  you  want  to  be,  lots  to 
be  competitive  with  and  to  get  to  know. 
They’re  all  trying  to  be  the  best.  The 
only  way  to  approach  it  is  together.” 

Kilgar  takes  an  almost  scientific  inter- 
est in  the  changes  her  university  ex- 
perience has  made  in  her.  Real,  but  dif- 
ficult to  define,  they  don’t  have  to  do 
with  self-confidence  or  knowledge,  but 
with  personal  growth.  "The  end  of  the 
summer  took  me  by  surprise,”  she 
recalls.  She  left  Lake  Echo  for  Victoria 
College.  At  first,  these  were  entirely 


separate  realms.  "I  couldn’t  believe  it.” 
When  she  returned  home  for  Christmas, 
she  felt  "different  and  yet  the  same.” 
And  with  that,  the  division  dissolved. 
"Now  that  I’ve  been  back,  they  aren't 
different  worlds  any  more,  school  and 
home.  Now  they  are  intermingled.” 

In  the  short  essay  for  the  scholarship, 
all  but  one  of  the  national  scholars  chose 
to  discuss  a statement  by  Northrop 
Frye:  "Of  all  the  superstitions  that  have 
bedeviled  the  human  mind,  one  of  the 
most  dismal  and  fatuous  is  the  notion 
that  education  is  preparation  for  life.” 
Taniguchi’s  attitude  is  shared  by  many 
of  the  others.  The  value  of  the  univer- 
sity experience  for  the  national  scholars, 
as  for  hundreds  of  other  students,  is  not 
confined  to  the  lecture  theatres, 
seminar  rooms  and  labs.  "Education  as 
an  in-class  thing  isn’t  adequate  prepara- 
tion, but  the  university  as  a whole  way 
of  life  could  be.”  That  way  of  life  has 
something  to  do  with  meeting  people, 
respecting  them,  listening  — knowing 
others  as  a way  of  knowing  one’s  self. 
From. that  point  of  view,  education  is 
preparation  for  life. 


As  spring  arrives  Karel  Swift  is  looking 
forward  to  the  selection  of  the  next 
group  in  the  National  Scholarship  pro- 
gram. About  250  high  schools  have 
nominated  students,  a 25  percent  in- 
crease over  last  year.  The  20  finalists 
will  gather  on  campus  this  month  to 
write  the  short  essay,  undergo  inter- 
views and  tour  the  University.  They  will 
then  return  home  to  await  word.  The 
next  group  of  scholars  will  not  enjoy  the 
distinction  of  having  been  the  first,  but 
they  may  benefit  by  their  predecessors’ 
experiences.  There’s  more  to  the  Uni- 
versity than  they  have  yet  imagined. 
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Athletes  of  the  year 


Marco  Cavazzoni  (swimming)  and 
Mary  Ann  Kowal  (basketball), 
U of  T’s  male  and  female  athletes  of 
the  year,  were  presented  with  their 
awards  at  the  annual  intercollegiate 


awards  banquet  on  March  30.  The 
awards  presentations  were  made  by 
Viiu  Kanep  and  Stew  Scott  of  the 
T-Holders’  Association. 


Engineering  pledges  lead  way 


The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering  raised  more  money 
than  all  other  colleges  and  faculties  com- 
bined in  the  recent  graduating  student 
gift  campaign. 

Of  the  $131,671  campus-wide  total, 
engineering  raised  $70,485.  However, 
that  total,  announced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Development,  represents  only 


pledges  for  three  years  or  less. 

Engineering  raised  a further  $99,235 
in  pledges  over  more  than  three  years, 
for  a faculty  total  of  $169,720. 

The  Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  with  60 
percent  of  graduands  making  pledges, 
received  the  trophy  for  the  highest  par- 
ticipation rate. 


RESEARCH  NEWS 


For  further  information  and 
application  forms  for  the 
following  agencies,  please 
contact  ORA  at  928-2163. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Arthritis  Society  — 
research  groups,  letter  of 
intent:  May  15. 

J.P.  Bickell  Foundation  — 
researchers  in  all  faculties, 
internal  deadline  at  ORA: 
April  22. 

Bristol-Myers  Company  — 
nominations  for  distin- 
guished achievement  in 
nutrition  research : May  1 . 


Laidlaw  Foundation  — 
scholar  program : May  31 . 

Louis  & Artur  Lucian 
Award  — nominations: 

May  1. 

MRC  — program  grants 
(new  and  renewals),  letter  of 
intent:  May  1. 

NSERC  — strategic 
research  and  equipment 
grants:  M ay  1. 

NIH  — grants  directly  ap- 
plicable to  AIDS  only:  May  1. 

Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  — research  pro- 
posals: April  22,  July  29  and 
Octobers. 


Precarn  Associates  Corp. 

— research  proposals: 

April  18. 

G.  Allan  Roeher  Institute 

— research  grants:  April 29. 
U of  T — Connaught  phase 

I new  staff  grants:  for  May  1; 
5 p.m.,  April  29; 
research  grants:  May  1 ; 
Connaught  senior 
fellowships:  for  May  15; 
5p.m.,  May  IS. 

Whitaker  Foundation  — 
research  grants:  May  15. 
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Job  Openings 

Below  is  a partial  list  of  job 
openings  at  the  University. 
The  complete  list  is  on  staff 
bulletin  boards.  To  apply  for 
a position,  submit  a written 
application  to  the  Human 
Resources  Department.  (1) 
Sylvia  Holland ; (2)  Steve 
Dyce;  (3)  Varujan  Gharakha- 
nian;  (4)  Christine  Marchese; 
(7)  Sandra  Winter;  (8) 
Dagmar  Mills;  (9)  Janice 
Draper;  (10)  Sheila  Stoddart; 
(11)  Janis  Campbell;  (12) 
Julia  Finerty. 

Accountant  I 

($19,270  - 22,670  - 26,070) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 

Accountant  III 

($24,730  - 29,100  - 33,470) 
Financial  & Administrative 
Services,  Robarts  Library 
(send  resume  to  James  E. 
Feyerer,  Manager,  Person- 
nel Services,  Robarts 
Library) 

Administrative  Officer 

($37,460  - 44,070  - 50,680) 
Physics  (12) 

Applications  Programmer 
Analyst  II 

($25,970  - 30,550  - 35,130) 
Academic  Statistics  & 
Records (7) 


Cashier/Sales  Clerk 
($14,870-  17,500-20,130) 
Bookstore,  four  positions 
(10) 

Clerk  II 

($16,190-  19,050-21,910) 
U of  T Press,  Downsview 
(10) 

Clerk  III 

($17,670  - 20,790  - 23,910) 
Undergraduate  Medical 
Education  (11) 

Clerk  Typist  III 

($17,670  - 20,790  - 23,910) 
Ontario  Physician  Manpower 
Data  Centre  (11),  Ophthal- 
mology, 60  percent  full-time 
(1) 

Director  of  Capital  Fund- 
raising Campaign 

($30,000  - 40,000) 

St.  Michael’s  (1) 

Information  Officer 

($28,790  - 33,870  - 38,950) 
Public  Relations,  Scar- 
borough (7) 

Laboratory  Technician  II 

($21-, 330  - 25,100  - 28,870) 
Medicine  (1),  Physiology  (7) 


Microcomputer 

Coordinator 

($25,970  - 30,550  - 35,130) 
Office  of  the  Chief  Librarian, 
Robarts  Library  (send 
r£sum6  to  James  E.  Feyerer, 
Manager,  Personnel  Ser- 
vices, Robarts  Library) 

Research  Officer  III 

($28,790  - 33,780  - 38,950) 
Behavioural  Science  (1), 
Epidemiology  Research 
Unit,  grant  ends  March  31 , 
1989(1) 


Secretary  I 

($17,670  - 20,790  - 23,910) 
Management  (9),  Mechanical 
Engineering  (10),  Post- 
graduate Medical  Education 
(10),  Preventive  Medicine  & 
Biostatistics  (1),  Bone  & 
Mineral  Group,  50  percent 
full-time  (1) 
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Report  on  the  Status  of 


November,  1987 


Postdoctoral  Research  Associates 


at  the 

University  of  Toronto 


The  following  report  on  post-doctoral  Research  Associates  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  has  been  submitted  by  Drs.  Huterer  and  Cohen.  The  authors  express 
concerns  about  employment  terms  and  conditions,  the  role  and  status  of 
Research  Associates,  and  make  recommendations  for  future  action. 

I have  established  a Committee  to  consider  the  report  and  its  recommendations, 
and  to  advise  me  on  an  appropriate  course  of  action.  The  Committee  members 

are: 

Alexander  C.  Pathy,  Vice-President  -Human  Resources  (chair) 

Anthony  Doob,  Centre  of  Criminology 

Carole  Gillin,  Office  of  Research  Administration 

Karen  Gorsline,  Human  Resources  Department 

Francess  Halpenny,  Dictionary  of  Canadian  Biography 

Marty  Hollenberg,  Faculty  of  Medicine 

David  Keeling,  Office  of  the  Vice-Provost  - Health  Sciences 

Gary  Sprules,  Erindale  College 

Rod  Tennyson,  Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies 

Stuart  Whittington,  Department  of  Chemistry 

Pat  Baranek,  Office  of  the  Vice-President  - Human  Resources  (secretary) 

I invite  members  of  the  University  community  to  assist  the  Committee  by 
sending  their  comments  to  Mr.  Pathy,  Room  240,  Simcoe  Hall,  by  the  end  of 
April,  if  possible. 

Joan  E.  Foley 
Vice-President  and  Provost 

March  29,  1988 
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The  Postdoctoral  Research  Associates' 
Network  was  formed  in  the  summer  of 
1985  to  discuss  and  identify  the 
concerns  of  Research  Associates  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  In  July,  1985  a 
meeting  of  twenty  women 
postdoctoral  research  associates  was 
successfully  organized.  The 
participants  shared  problems  of 
representation,  advancement, 
remuneration  and  security.  The 
necessity  of  addressing  all  postdoctoral 
research  associates  on  the  campus  was 
also  agreed  upon.  A questionnaire  was 
immediately  formulated  and  was  sent 
to  all  132  postdoctoral  research 
associates  listed  by  die  Personnel 
Department.  More  than  one  third 
responded.  In  the  September  meeting 
the  results  of  the  questionnaire  were 
presented  and  it  was  agreed  that  a 


subcommittee  would  find  further  facts 
and  develop  recommendations.  With 
the  results  of  the  questionnaire  serving 
as  a basis  (the  Summary  is  included  in 
the  Appendix)  the  process  of 
preparing  this  report  involved: 
background  research,  correspondence 
with  the  Director  of  the  Research 
Board,  Dr.  Kenney-Wallace,  and 
Faculty  and  Administrative 
representatives  from  other  Canadian 
Universities,  as  well  as  consultations 
with  Prof.  Michael  Finlayson, 
President  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association  and  Dr.  David  Cook,  Vice 
Provost  of  Staff  Functions  who  was 
assigned  as  a liaison  person  by  the 
Research  Board.  The  present  Report 
formally  identifies  the  problems  that 
should  be  addressed  and  makes 
recommendations  for  change. 

1.  Introduction 

The  role  of  research  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  has  increased  dramatically 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  As  at  other 
research-intensive  universities  the 
creation  of  knowledge  has  partially 
replaced  the  traditional  role  of  the 
transmission  of  knowledge  as  the 
primary  university  function  (Albert, 
1985).  This  is  encouraged  by  a 
Government  that  views  universities  as 
the  source  for  trained  research 
personnel  required  to  keep  Canada 
competitive  in  the  technological  age. 
Much  of  the  basic  and  applied 
Canadian  research  is  conducted  at  or 
in  collaboration  with  universities.  The 
University  of  Toronto,  compared  to 
other  universities,  has  made  the  largest 
contribution  to  these  functions.  In 
recent  years,  approximately  20%  of  the 
operating  budget  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  was  derived  from  research 
grants  and  contracts  (see  e.g.,  Nowlan, 
1984).  The  size  of  the  research  budget 
further  indicates  the  significance  of 
research  at  the  University.  The 
presence  of  full-time  researchers  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  reflects  the 
University's  commitment  to  research 
in  the  context  of  its  objectives  toward 
“excellence  and  diversity"  as 
described,  for  example,  in  the 
Response  to  the  Commission  on  the 
Future  Development  of  Universities  in 
Ontario  (Bovey  Commission). 

The  Federal  Government  has  failed  to 
meet  its  promises  to  increase  research 
funding  and,  instead,  threatens  and 
enacts  research  funding  cutbacks 
(reviewed  in  the  CAUT  Bulletin  by 
Savage,  October,  1986).  Because 
research  is  fundamental  to  the 
University's  function  (see  Hare,  1984), 
the  role  of  the  University  itself  is 
placed  in  jeopardy.  The  University 
Faculty  and  Administration  have 
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responded  with  letters  and  dialogue  to 
government  representatives  expressing 
the  importance  of  university  research. 
An  essential  component  of  the 
research  is  the  p>eople  who  conduct  it. 
who  decide  on  the  best  course  of 
action,  who  supervise  the  technicians, 
who  write  the  papers,  and  inspire  the 
grant  proposals  Many  of  the  people 
who  contribute  to  these  functions  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  have 
doctoral  degrees  and  hold  the  position 
of  Research  Associate.  Their  work 
represents  at  least  15  per  cent  of  the 
total  postdoctoral  commitment  to 
research  at  the  University. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  Postdoctoral 
Research  Associate  positions  are 
funded  by  operating  and  maintenance 
grants  made  to  a Principal 
Investigator  who  holds  a Faculty 
position.  Because  the  Faculty  member 
has  responsibilities  of  classroom 
teaching  and  administrative  work,  the 
operation  of  much  of  the  research 
enterprise  may  require  the  work  of 
other  responsible  people,  ideally,  as 
well  qualified  as  the  Principal 
Investigator,  who  can  act  as  a full-time 
collaborator,  and  colleague,  such  as  a 
Postdoctoral  Research  Associate. 

The  Postdoctoral  Research  Associate 
serves  many  functions  for  the 
Principal  Investigator  but  the  benefits 
of  the  relation  between  the  Principal 
Investigator  and  the  Postdoctoral 
Research  Associate  are  not  one-sided. 
For  the  Postdoctoral  Research 
Associate  there  is  the  opportunity  for 
creative  work,  often  in  an  established 
laboratory  with  a stimulating 
colleague  from  whom  much  can  be 
learned.  There  are  often,  however, 
disadvantages  of  the  position,  e.g., 
lack  of  opportunity  for  advancement, 
insecurity  of  the  position,  isolation 
from  other  members  of  the  University 
community,  dependence  on  the 
Principal  Investigator  who  has  final 
authority,  low  level  of  remuneration, 
and  lack  of  representation  of 
Postdoctoral  Research  Associates  to 
University  Governing  bodies.  Some  of 
these  problems  may  be  oversights 
rather  than  intentional  on  the  part  of 
the  University  Administration.  In  now 
directing  attention  to  these  problems, 
we  hop>e  to  begin  the  process  of 
rectification,  not  only  for  the 
immediate  effect  up>on  Postdoctoral 
Research  Associates  but  also  because 
of  the  benefits  to  the  University. 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  the 
largest  university  in  Canada,  and 
conducts  the  most  research  in  absolute 
terms.  The  problems  of  Postdoctoral 
Research  Associates  may  therefore  be 
more  significant  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  than  at  the  other  Canadian 
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universities.  The  problems,  however, 
are  not  unique  to  the  University  of 
Toronto.  They  are  delineated  well  in 
an  article  entitled  "Unequal  peers”  by 
Kruytbosch  and  Messinger  (1968) 
concerning  the  situation  at  Berkeley 
some  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  the 
increasing  demands  for  research  at 
Canadian  universities  at  a time  of 
both  decreasing  support  of  universities 
and  declining  doctoral  programs 
(cf..  Bourns,  1981)  may  have 
exacerbated  the  present  problem. 

The  Postdoctoral  Research  Associates 
of  the  University  of  Toronto 
appreciate  their  privilege  of  working 
with  excellent  colleagues  at  a large 
research  oriented  University  in  a 
thriving  part  of  Canada.  We  bring  to 
fore  the  problems  that  are  inherent  in 
the  current  system.  We  emphasize  that 
these  are  not  complaints  about  specific 
Research  Associate/Principal 
Investigator  relations.  Indeed,  the 
Principal  Investigators  with  whom  we 
have  worked  have  gone  as  far  as 
possible  on  our  behalf  within  the 
constraints  of  the  present  system. 

In  what  follows  we  introduce  the 
problem  of  Postdoctoral  Research 
Associates  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  We  describe  some  existing 
precedents  that  contrast  with  current 
general  practice  and  we  review  some 
fundamental  issues  regarding  the 
relation  between  the  Research 
Associate,  the  Department,  and  the 
Principal  Investigator.  We  then  focus 
on  four  specific  areas 

• representation  to  University 
Government 

• opportunities  for  advancement 

• remuneration 

• security  of  position 

We  provide  19  recommendations  for 
improvement  of  the  situation  of 
Postdoctoral  Research  Associates, 
among  them 

• representation  of  the  Postdoctoral 
Research  Associates  by  the  Faculty 
Association 

• extension  of  the  relationships 
between  the  Department  and  the 
Postdoctoral  Research  Associate 
while  maintaining  the  productive 
relationship  with  the  Faculty 
Co-investigator 

• development  of  guidelines  for 
remuneration 

• development  of  a new  system  of 
funding  arrangements  and 
government  grants 

We  conclude  with  the  necessity  of 
establishing  an  official  committee  on 
Postdoctoral  Research  Associates  to 
guide  the  immediate  and  longer  term 
changes  required. 

2.  Precedents  and 
Alternative  Models 

The  following  list  of  precedents 
provides  some  possible  alternatives  to 
current  practice.  They  indicate  the 
possibility  of  recognizing  the  full-time 
Researcher  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  with  appropriate  opportunity 
for  advancement,  remuneration,  and 
status. 

2.1.  Granting  Agencies  Fund  Positions 
Which  Include  Faculty 
Appointment 

By  1985,  NSERC  had  provided  356 
awards  to  young  Canadian  scientists 
under  the  University  Research 
Fellowship  plan.  It  was  developed  to 
keep  scientists  in  Canada  and  to 
provide  Faculty  in  the  1990’s.  (One 
third  of  all  awards  have  been  from 
outside  Canada  suggesting  that  those 
researchers  in  the  Canadian  University 
system  are  not  in  a competitive 
position.)  The  awards  provide  salary 
of  over  $30,000  paid  by  NSERC  and 
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the  equivalent  of  a Faculty 
appointment  at  the  Assistant  Professor 
level.  Similar  arrangements  have  been 
developed  by  MRC  and  more  recently 
by  SSHRCC.  The  agencies  vary  on  the 
percentage  of  funds  to  be  committed 
by  the  sponsoring  University  and  on 
the  incentives  to  the  University  to 
eventually  provide  a tenured  position 
for  the  recipient  of  the  award. 

2.2.  Research  Assistant  Professor, 
Research  Associate  Professor, 
Research  Professor 
These  categories  of  Faculty 
Appointments  are  official  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo  suggesting  a 
similarity  in  status  between  the 
Research  and  Teaching  staff. 

23.  Research  Associate,  Assistant 
Professor  (Research),  Associate 
Professor  (Research),  Professor 
(Research) 

These  are  categories  of  staff 
appointment  at  Dalhousie  University. 
TTie  research  ranks  correspond 
generally  to  traditional  academic 
ranks  in  terms  of  salary  and 
qualification. 

2.4.  Other  Categories  of  Professional 
Research  Rank 

At  the  University  of  Manitoba  the 
distinction  is  made  between  Research 
Associates  and  Professional  Associates, 
the  former  being  able  to  conduct 
research  activities  in  collaboration 
with  faculty  members,  the  latter  being 
a senior  scholar  with  an  established 
research  record,  who  conducts  research 
activities  independently  and/or  in 
association  with  academic  colleagues. 
The  University  of  Western  Ontario 
has  created  new  ranks  of  Research 
Scientists  following  the  model  of  the 
National  Research  Council  of  Canada 
(Baldwin,  personal  communication, 
March  5,  1987;  Evans,  personal 
communication,  March  5,  1987). 

2.5.  Representation  by  the  Faculty 
Association  and  other  Faculty 
Bargaining  Units 

At  the  University  of  New  Brunswick, 
Research  Associates  hold  membership 
in  the  Faculty  Association.  At  the 
University  of  Ottawa  “...the 
bargaining  unit  includes  professors 
holding  professorial  rank..."  For  the 
latter,  it  is  stated  specifically  that 
research  fellows  are  included  even 
when  50%  of  their  salary  does  not 
come  from  the  regular  operating 
budget.  It  is  only  for  this  group  that 
the  exclusion  applies.  At  the 
University  of  Alberta,  Research 
Associates  are  members  of  the 
Association  of  the  Academic  Staff, 
AASUA. 

2.6.  Unionization 

Research  Associates  are  unionized  at 
O.I.S.E.  and  as  a result  their 
opportunities  for  salary  and 
advancement  are  guaranteed.  For 
example,  salaries  limited  by  a 
granting  agency  are  augmented  when 
necessary  by  a special  fund  to  meet  the 
scale  standard  as  specified  in  the 
union  contract. 

2.7.  Eligibility  to  apply  for  grants  and 
research  support 

At  McGill  University  and  the 
University  of  British  Columbia, 
Research  Associates  are  eligible  to 
apply  for  their  own  gTants. 

2.8.  Status  only  Faculty  appointments 
Some  Departments  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  have  system  of  status  only 
cross-appointments  at  various  Faculty 
levels.  Sometimes,  Research  Associates 
hold  status  only  Faculty  appointments 
at  the  level  of  Assistant  Professor.  At 
MIT  appointment  to  the  highest  of 
four  categories  of  Research  Staff  is 
designated  academic  staff  positions 
“with  special  status  and  prerogatives.” 

2.9.  Funding  Indirect  Costs  of 
Research 

It  is  well  known  that  the  costs  of 
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research  normally  go  beyond  the 
amounts  requested  in  a research  grant, 
i.e;  such  costs  as  heat,  light,  space  are 
not  included.  The  NSERC  does 
provide  Universities  an  amount  for 
research  overhead  as  a percentage  of 
the  amount  awarded  in  grants  to 
individual  members  of  the  Faculty. 
Other  agencies  make  no  such 
consideration,  yet  the  need  is  there.  A 
contrast  is  often  made  between  the 
percentage  overhead  provided  in  the 
United  States  as  compared  to  Canada. 
As  a result  of  the  overhead  from 
research  a number  of  advantages  can 
be  provided  the  professional 
researchers  at  the  University.  For 
example,  at  MIT,  researchers  in  the 
senior  category  are  provided  a three- 
year  grace  period  during  which  they 
may  try  to  secure  funding  in  the  event 
that  a grant  has  failed  to  come 
through  to  provide  salary.  For 
appointments  at  the  next  highest  level 
a one  year  grace  period  is  allowed. 

The  well-being  of  a University’s 
professional  researchers  is  perhaps 
dependent  upon  such  a general  fund. 

3.  Fundamentals 

3.1.  The  Title  of  Research  Associate 
The  title  of  Research  Associate  is 
applied  in  the  international  research 
community  to  researchers  that  have 
more  than  two  years  postdoctoral 
experience.  The  designation  is  not 
stricdy  fixed  and  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  about  25  per  cent  of  Research 
Associates  do  not  have  doctorates. 

Some  without  doctorates  have  degrees 
in  Medicine,  Dentistry,  or  Veterinary 
Medicine.  This  document  does  not 
concern  people  who  have  not  received 
a doctorate  but  it  could  apply  to  those 
with  degrees  in  Medicine,  Dentistry 
and  Veterinary  Medicine  who  are 
employed  full-time  in  research  at  the 
University.  Others  with  doctorates 
have  not  carried  out  any  postdoctoral 
training  before  becoming  a Research 
Associate.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
MRC  recently  instituted  a new  grant 
entitled  Research  Associate  available 
only  to  those  with  postdoctoral 
experience  beyond  nine  years.  Given 
this  history,  clarification  of  the 
meaning  of  the  title  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  is  necessary.  In  order  to 
acknowledge  a Research  Associates’ 
advanced  degree  and  subsequent 
experience,  we  propose  the  following 

RECOMMENDATION  A:  The 
term  Postdoctoral  Fellow  applies 
for  two  years  of  research  including 
Faculty  teaching  appointment 
beyond  the  doctoral  degree. 
Subsequently,  the  term  Research 
Associate  applies.  Following  three 
years  postdoctoral  experience,  the 
researcher  whatever  the  title 
becomes  eligible  to  apply  for  the 
position  of  Research  Assistant 
Professor,  and  higher  ranks  as 
elaborated  in  Section  5.1, 
Recommendation  G. 

3.2.  Departmental  Appointment 
Many  of  the  problems  of  the  Research 
Associate  position  result  from  a 
dependence  on  the  Principal 
Investigator  and  the  view  of  the 
Department  members  that  the 
Research  Associate  position  is  not  a 
regular  Departmental  Position  but 
rather  is  an  adjunct,  extension  or 
possession  of  the  Faculty  collaborator. 

It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  for  every 
research  dollar  received  in  grant 
funds.there  are  likely  to  be  equal 
overhead  costs  payed  by  the 
University.  If  one  wanted  to  argue  on 
a purely  monetary  basis,  the  Research 
Associate  belongs  as  much  to  the 
Principal  Investigator  as  to  the 
University.  The  Research  Associate 
often  can  and  often  does  function  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  in  the 
domains  of  research,  teaching,  and 
service.  It  is  felt  that  strengthened  lies 
between  the  Department  and  the 


Research  Associate  would  also 
stimulate  the  productivity  of  the 
Research  Associate,  rather  than,  as 
one  might  think,  decrease 
productivity.  (Similar 
recommendations  have  been  made  at 
the  University  of  British  Columbia  by 
the  Executive  Council  subcommittee 
chaired  by  Dean  R.  M.  Will,  October, 
1984,  e.g.,  "Department  Heads  .... 
should  be  reminded  that  Research 
Associates  are  appointed  by  the 
University  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Department,  not  by  individual 
faculty  members,  and  that  the 
Department  has  a responsibility  for 
their  welfare:  This  included,  among 
other  things,  making  sure  that 
recommendations  for  appointment, 
reappointment,  salary  adjustment, 
vacation  and  other  matters  are 
regularly  and  promptly  submitted”). 

RECOMMENDATION  B.  The 
appointment  of  Research  Aissociate 
and  ranks  beyond  be  a 
Departmental  Appointment  in  all 
senses  of  the  word.  The  Associate  is 
to  be  seen  as  an  asset  to  the 
Department  as  well  as  an  asset  to 
the  particular  Faculty  members 
with  whom  the  Research  Associate 
collaborates.  Collaboration  with  a 
Principal  Investigator  does  not 
restrict  the  Department  from 
calling  upon  the  Research  Associate 
for  directing  student  research, 
contributing  to  research  proposals, 
presenting  or  organizing  research 
seminars,  in  so  far  as  this  does  not 
interfere  with  the  Associates' 
research  responsibilities. 

RECOMMENDATION  C:  As  a 
member  of  the  Department,  the 
Associate  should  be  invited  to 
attend  Departmental  meetings  in  so 
far  as  research  policy  and  practice  is 
discussed. 

3.3.  Eligibility  to  Apply  for  Grants 
The  Task  Force  on  Federal  Policies 
and  Programs  for  Technology 
Development  (Wright  Commission, 
1984)  claimed  that  Canada  cannot 
afford  to  waste  any  scientific  or 
engineering  talent.  It  rejected 
NSERC’s  current  rulings  on  eligibility 
for  grant  applications  that  allow  only 
Faculty  to  apply.  In  agreement  with 
the  Wright  Commission,  we  propose 
the  following 

RECOMMENDATION  D:  All 
Research  Associates  be  given  a title 
that  allows  them  to  apply  for 
grants  and  that  Research  Associates 
be  encouraged  to  make  such 
applications  if  they  wish  (in 
agreement  with  the  Principal 
Investigator  holding  the  grant  that 
pays  the  Associate’s  salary  if  such  is 
the  case). 

4.  Representation 

The  Research  Associate  is  not 
represented  to  the  University 
Administration  by  any  association. 
Presently,  Research  Associates 
sometimes  receive  correspondence  sent 
to  Faculty  regarding  salary  and  merit 
but  that  is  as  far  as  it  goes;  e.g.,  salary 
scale  and  merit  increase  of  Research 
Associates  do  not  compare  to  those  of 
Faculty.  Research  Associates  carry  out 
functions  that  Faculty  also  carry  out 
such  as  research  and  teaching.  Groups 
other  than  Faculty  per  se  are 
represented  by  the  Faculty  Association, 
e.g.,  librarians  who  do  research.  At  thp 
University  of  New  Brunswick, 

Research  Associates  are  members.  The 
promotion  of  University  research  is  a 
focus  of  the  Faculty  Association  and 
this  can  be  done  better  by  having  as 
members  those  most  closely  involved 
with  research.  Research  Associates 
have  scholastic  qualifications  for 
teaching  and  at  least  20%  hold  par,‘ 
time  teaching  appointments  in 
addition  to  the  position  of  Research 
Associate.  We  propose 
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Introduction 

This  Annual  Report  covers  the  period  from 
October  1,  1986  to  September  30,  1987, 
and  represents  my  fifth  year  as  University 
of  Toronto  Ombudsman.  The  Report 
includes  a brief  summary  and  analysis  of 
the  Office  caseload  for  the  year,  updates 
several  items  raised  in  last  year’s  Annual 
Report,  and  presents  specific  cases  and 
issues  from  this  year  that  warrant  atten- 
tion or  comment. 

For  at  least  the  past  two  years,  the  ex- 
ternal press  has  used  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Ombudsman  to  identify  problems  at 
the  University  and  then  has  reported  these 
in  the  media.  It  seems  appropriate  to  point 
out  to  the  press  that  there  are  still  only  a 
very  few  post-secondary  educational  insti- 
tutions in  Canada  that  have  ombudsmen  on 
their  campuses.  These  universities  have 
clearly  chosen  not  to  ignore  their  mistakes 
and  weaknesses  but  to  face  them  straight 
on.  The  University  of  Toronto  has  provided 
the  means  by  which  complaints  and  griev- 
ances can  in  the  final  analysis  obtain  an  im- 
partial hearing  and  policies  and  procedures 
can  be  criticized  when  warranted. 
Moreover,  the  University  has  decided  this 
is  not  to  be  done  solely  in  private  but,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Terms  of  Reference  of  the 
Office  (Appendix  A),  in  public  through  an 
Annual  Report  to  the  University  commun- 
ity. This  is  a progressive  stance  on  the  part 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  it  shows 
a desire  to  correct  shortfalls  in  policies  and 
procedures,  even  at  the  expense  of  an  oc- 
casional airing  of  a somewhat  embarrass- 
ing item  in  public. 

In  the  past,  and  again  in  this  year’s 
Report,  the  Ombudsman  has  refrained 
from  identifying  faculties  or  divisions  of 
the  University  when  discussing  cases. 
Criticisms  are  presented  in  general  terms, 
and  on  occasion,  this  may  mean  the  limited 
occurrence  of  problems  is  not  clear  when 
they  are  confined  to  one  division  or  depart- 
ment. The  Ombudsman  can  see  nothing  in- 
herently wrong  with  identifying  specific 
areas  of  the  University  when  describing 
incidents  or  practices,  and  I am  consider- 
ing doing  so  beginning  with  next  year’s 
Report.  At  least  one  other  Canadian  uni- 
versity ombudsman  identifies  specific 
departments  in  her  Annual  Report,  while 
provincial  ombudsmen  do  not  hesitate  to 
identify  specific  government  ministries 
when  warranted.  I would  appreciate  com- 
ment on  this  matter  over  the  next  six 
months. 

Annual  Caseload 

A quantitative  overview  of  the  caseload  for 
1986-87  is  given  in  Appendix  B.  Data  from 
the  previous  two  years  are  included  for 
comparison.  Table  1 outlines  the  constit- 
uency  usage  of  the  Office  while  Table  2 
presents  a breakdown  of  the  types  of  cases 
encountered.  The  data  are  limited  in  the  in- 
formation they  provide  and  in  certain 
aspects  can  be  misleading.  They  are  prob- 
ity useful  in  illuminating  broad  trends  in 
Reload  fluctuation  or  constituency  usage, 
but  beyond  this  they  have  little  utility.  'Die 
numbers  by  themselves  definitely  do  not 
Present  a complete  picture  of  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  Office’s  activities. 

The  Office  handled  734  cases  this  past 
year.  The  previously  highest  annual  total 
'yas  639  cases  in  1984-85  (Appendix  C).  Of 
T 734  cases,  233  were  classified  as 
Pievances  or  complaints.  These  either  rep- 
resented  new  issues  with  which  the  Office 
feeded  to  become  familiar  before  render- 
fog  assistance,  or  they  were  items  that 
required  investigation.  With  respect  to 
Off-eS  'n  tbe  inf°rmat*on  category,  the 
mice  advised  459  individuals  of  the  means 
I y which  they  could  deai  with  their  prob- 
em  The  Office  attempted  to  follow  up  on 
A^b  of  these  individuals  to  determine  how 
e*l  the  recommended  course  of  action  had 


worked  and  whether  University  policies 
and  procedures  were  functioning  as  intend- 
ed. Tracking  these  cases,  in  addition  to  act- 
ively investigating  the  233  grievances  and 
complaints,  enabled  the  Ombudsman  to 
have  a much  better  view  of  the  implemen- 
tation and  everyday  operation  of  pro- 
cedures and  policies  at  the  University.  This 
is  important  because  a prime  function  of 
the  Ombudsman  as  set  out  in  the  Terms  of 
Reference  is  to  assess  practices  and  pro- 
cedures at  the  University. 

The  University  has  taken  action  on  a 
number  of  concerns  raised  in  the  Ombuds- 
man s Annual  Reports  from  previous 
years. 

• In  the  1983-84  Annual  Report,  the 
Ombudsman  recommended  that  the  Uni- 
versity establish  a policy  governing  the 
composition  of  the  Presidential  Search 
Committee  and  the  procedures  used  for 
the  selection  of  its  members.  The  Ombuds- 
man recommended  these  be  in  place  well 
before  the  search  for  the  next  President, 
and  that  these  ensure  the  widest  and 
fairest  possible  participation  and  represen- 
tation of  constituency  groups.  These  issues 
have  been  addressed  in  the  newly  created 
Policy  Respecting  the  Appointment  of  a 
President  approved  by  Governing  Council 
in  January  1988. 

• Several  matters  raised  iast  year  were 
followed  up  by  the  Human  Resources 
Department.  Action  has  been  taken  to 
develop  policies  regarding  casual  staff  that 
will  safeguard  them  from  exploitation,  and 
the  issue  of  staff  use  of  University  time 
and  resources  for  private  business  ac- 
tivities is  also  receiving  attention. 

• The  Ombudsman  previously  recom- 
mended that  student  clubs  and  other  cam- 
pus organizations  be  required  to  include-^ 
disclaimer  in  their  advertisements  to  indi- 
cate that  the  University  of  Toronto  is  not 
responsible  for  their  operation  or  financial 
integrity.  The  Committee  on  Campus  and 
Community  Affairs  has  not  made  such  a 
disclaimer  mandatory  in  their  changes  to 
the  Policy  on  the  Recognition  of  Campus 
Groups  approved  last  September,  but 
nevertheless  it  has  made  it  clear  that  such 
a disclaimer  could  be  demanded  by  the  Uni- 
versity when  deemed  appropriate.  The 
new  Policy  also  restricts  the  profit-making 
activities  of  campus  groups. 

• The  approval  in  the  past  year  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s Policy  and  Procedures  on  Sexual 
Harassment  along  with  the  recent  appoint- 
ment of  a Sexual  Harassment  Officer  will 
mean  that  the  Ombudsman’s  Office  will  be 
able  in  future  to  refer  complaints  of  sex- 
ual harassment  to  a central  office  specializ- 
ing in  dealing  with  this  matter. 

Undergraduate  Students 

(a)  Grading  Practices 
The  University  Grading  Practices  Policy 
was  reviewed  and  amended  in  May  1986. 
Based  on  experience  over  the  past  year 
and  a half,  the  revised  Policy  is  a distinct 
improvement  over  its  predecessor.  Despite 
this,  the  Ombudsman  became  involved  in  a 
number  of  undergraduate  student  cases 
dealing  with  matters  encompassed  by  the 
Grading  Practices  Policy.  Occasionally,  dif- 
ficulties could  be  traced  to  provisions  in  the 
Policy  or  associated  divisional  regulations 
that  still  require  clarification  or 
strengthening.  One  such  provision  con- 
cerns the  evaluation  of  clinical/field 
courses.  This  is  an  acknowledged  area  of 
weakness  currently  under  review . A sec- 
ond provision  that  would  benefit  from  be- 
ing more  explicit  is  the  one  describing  the 
role  of  departmental  and  divisional  grade 
review  committees.  The  Ombudsman 
would  like  to  see  explicit  statements  pro- 
hibiting instructors  from  altering  grades  to 
conform  to  a desired  distribution  prior  to 
submitting  them  to  departments.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  written  Policy  itself 
was  not  at  fault.  Rather,  lack  of  compliance 


with  its  provisions  was  the  cause  of 
difficulties. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  anyone  connected 
with  undergraduate  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity, whether  administrative  staff  in- 
structor or  student,  not  to  know  of  the  Uni- 
versity Grading  Practices  Policy.  It  is 
widely  disseminated.  It  is  published  in  divi- 
sional calendars  and  copies  are  circulated 
to  instructors.  Divisional  regulations  are 
also  circulated  to  staff  involved  in  eval- 
uating students.  Some  divisions  even  pre- 
pare academic  handbooks  and  distribute 
these  to  their  instructors.  These  handbooks 
include  fuller  explanations  of  divisional 
regulations  as  they  pertain  to  the  Univer- 
sity Grading  Practices  Policy,  highlight 
commonly  encountered  situations,  and  pro- 
vide more  complete  guidelines  on  what 
constitutes  acceptable  practice.  In  short, 
there  is  widespread  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation concerning  grading  practices 
throughout  the  University  in  accordance 
with  the  clearly  stated  intent  of  those  who 
wrote  the  Policy.  It  is  frustrating  in  the 
face  of  all  this  effort  that  when  problems 
arise  some  instructors  cite  a lack  of  fam- 
iliarity with  major  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
versity Grading  Practices  Policy  or  even 
state  that  they  are  unaware  of  the  Policy’s 
existence.  This  calls  into  question  the  dili- 
gence expected  of  instructors  and  the 
adequacy  of  communication  within  the 
departments  concerned. 

Undergraduate  students  with  concerns 
related  to  grading  practices  or  academic 
appeals  come  to  the  Ombudsman  for  any 
number  of  reasons,  but  two  deserve  con- 
sideration here.  First,  students  are  hesi- 
tant to  approach  and  challenge  instructors 
about  such  matters  and  wish  others  to 
make  the  approach.  Second,  students  have 
already  received  unsatisfactory  responses 
from  the  instructor  or  the  department. 
Both  of  these  points  indicate  the  value  of 
incorporating  measures  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Grading  Practices  Policy 
which  promote  self-correction  of  irregular- 
ities at  the  departmental  and,  to  a lesser 
extent,  divisional  level.  As  a practical  case 
in  point,  one  of  the  largest  faculties  at  the 
University  provides  a marking-scheme 
form  to  be  completed  by  instructors  and 
filed  with  the  department  or  college  office 
by  the  last  date  students  may  add  courses. 
This  has  the  potential  to  be  a truly  effec- 
tive, yet  relatively  painless,  check  on  prac- 
tice, provided  that  such  forms  are  briefly 
but  actively  reviewed  by  knowledgeable 
authorities  when  the  original  is  received, 
when  amended  versions  are  submitted  and 
when  final  grades  are  delivered  along  with 
the  marking  scheme  used  for  their  compila- 
tion. In  this  way  administrators  would 
monitor  the  system  independently  of  stu- 
dent complaints,  irregularities  would  be 
corrected  through  the  action  of  administra- 
tors, and  students  would  be  spared  the 
need  to  intervene  personally  to  seek 
redress  against  those  who,  after  all,  will 
still  evaluate  their  academic  performance. 

Turning  to  specific  cases,  a number  in- 
volved failure  to  establish  by  the  ap- 
propriate date,  or  to  change  later  by 
acceptable  procedures,  one  or  more  of  the 
following: 

(1)  methods  of  evaluation  to  be  used  in  the 
course; 

(2)  the  relative  weight  of  these  methods  in 
relation  to  the  overall  score; 

(3)  the  timing  of  each  major  evaluation. 

In  one  instance,  the  instructor  wished  to 
determine  how  well  students  had  done  on 
various  assignments  before  fixing  the 
relative  weight  of  each  in  determining  the 
final  score.  In  another  class,  it  was  unclear 
whether  a final  exam  was  to  be  included  at 
all,  and  if  it  was,  whether  this  would 
trigger  unspecified  changes  in  the  relative 
weights  given  to  other  assignments.  In 
both  these  cases,  the  Ombudsman’s  Office 
found  classroom  procedures  to  contravene 
the  University  Grading  Practices  Policy. 


During  discussions  in  both  cases,  the  Office 
recommended  adherence  to  accepted 
practice. 

The  Ombudsman  also  found  unaccept- 
able arbitrary  or  ad  hoc  changes  to 
established  or  agreed-upon  class  evaluation 
protocols.  The  Grading  Practices  Policy 
sets  forth  the  procedures  that  must  be 
followed  to  effect  changes.  Divisional 
regulations  provide  more  detailed  and 
specific  guidelines.  The  consent  of  at  least 
a majority  of  students  in  the  class  is  always 
necessary.  This  is  obtained  through  a class 
vote.  Thus  component  weighting  cannot  be 
changed,  and  new  methods  of  evaluation 
cannot  be  added  or  old  ones  discarded 
without  input  from  the  class.  A class  vote 
is  also  required  in  some  divisions  to  change 
the  scheduled  date  of  term  tests  or  the  date 
term  assignments  must  be  submitted  to 
instructors. 

In  one  final  case  relating  to  the  Grading 
Practices  Policy,  an  instructor  in  a senior 
level  course  assigned  eighty  percent  of  the 
final  grade  to  an  essay  and  twenty  percent 
to  a term  test.  The  test  was  so  out- 
rageously simple  (five  one  word  answers 
to  five  one  line  questions)  that  all  students 
were  virtually  assured  of  full  marks.  This 
'effectively  made  achievement  on  the  essay 
the  only  real  basis  for  determining  the  final 
grade.  This  rather  unorthodox  arrange- 
;ment  contravenes  the  intent  and  spirit,  but 
possibly  not  the  letter  of  the  section  in  the 
University  Grading  Practices  Policy  that 
stipulates  that  “student  performance  in  a 
course  shall  be  assessed  on  more  than  one 
occasion”  and  "no  one  essay,  test  or  ex- 
am shall  have  a value  of  more  than  eighty 
percent  of  the  grade.”  Further  investiga- 
tion revealed  the  instructor  had  previous- 
ly sought  exemption  from  these  provisions 
but  the  request  had  been  denied  by  the 
division. 

The  Grading  Practices  Policy  states  that 
each  division  shall  establish  academic  ap- 
peal procedures.  The  Ombudsman's  Office 
became  aware  this  past  year  that  one  divi- 
sion did  not  have  any  such  procedures  in 
place.  The  division  was  informed  of  this 
failing  which  could  deny  its  students  due 
process,  and  it  is  currently  instituting  an 
appeal  process. 

There  were  a number  of  queries  concern- 
ing final  grades  that  could  not  be  dealt  with 
satisfactorily  because  adequate  course 
records  were  not  available  for  review. 
Material  which  should  be  available  routinely 
includes  the  marks  for  all  term  assign- 
ments, the  final  exam,  the  scoring  of  indi- 
vidual questions  on  the  final  exam  (a  sense 
of  the  marking),  and  the  basis  on  which  the 
final  grade  was  compiled  or  assembled 
(presumably  identical  to  the  protocol 
established  with  the  class  by  the  due  date 
or  following  amendment  with  student  con- 
sent). The  scores  of  individual  questions  on 
the  final  exam  may  occasionally  be  unavail- 
able because  they  were  never  written 
down  (a  practice  the  Ombudsman  believes 
is  untenable),  or  they  were  written  down 
on  separate  marking  sheets  that  have  gone 
astray  and  could  not  be  located  for  the 
moment.  In  two  cases  this  past  year  this 
occurred  with  professors  out  of  the  country 
and  no  one  at  the  University  able  to  find 
the  needed  information.  It  seems  reason- 
able that  if  separate  score  sheets  are  to  be 
used,  regulations  should  stipulate  they  be 
stored  together  with  final  examination 
papers  and  be  included  in  the  photocopy  of 
the  final  examination  that  students  may 
request  for  a cost -recovery  fee.  This  entails 
little  extra  effort,  but  would  serve  to 
reduce  further  the  small  number  of  student 
queries  of  final  grades  which  cannot  be  ex- 
peditiously handled  because  required  infor- 
mation is  unavailable.  Everyone  loses  when 
such  situations  drag  on  unnecessarily. 

(b)  Timing  of  Deferred  Examinations 
When  granting  student  petitions  for  a 
deferred  examination,  divisional  commit- 
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tees  seek  an  alternative  examination  date 
as  soon  after  the  normal  date  as  is  feasible. 
This  is  done  in  order  not  to  give  the  stu- 
dent the  advantage  of  extra  preparation 
time  or  the  disadvantage  of  undue  delay. 
The  lead  time  from  the  committee’s  deci- 
sion to  the  scheduled  date  for  the  deferred 
examination  may  be  quite  short.  Students 
should  be  prepared  and  indeed  expect  to 
write  a deferred  exam  on  very  short 
notice.  A number  encountered  by  this 
Office  have  not  been  so  prepared. 

If  the  same  course  is  given  several  times 
a year,  current  practice  is  usually  to  defer 
the  exam  to  its  next  regularly  scheduled 
writing  (most  of  the  time  less  than  three  to 
four  months  away).  Students  should  antici- 
pate this  exam  will  reflect  the  more 
recently  offered  version  of  the  course 
which  may  differ  substantially  in  focus  and 
format  from  the  one  they  attended.  In- 
structors may  differ,  textbooks  may  not  be 
the  same  and  completely  different  material 
may  be  emphasized.  This  fact  when  it  ap- 
plies should  be  made  clear  to  the  students 
by  the  petition-granting  committee  or  the 
department  so  expectations  are  realistic 
and  there  is  ample  time  and  opportunity 
for  adequate  preparation. 

The  Ombudsman,  however,  is  concerned 
about  the  practice  of  using  the  next  version 
of  the  course  as  the  basis  for  a deferred  ex- 
amination. The  two  versions  frequently  dif- 
fer, sometimes  substantially.  Students  are 
in  essence  not  being  examined  on  the 
material  in  the  course  they  attended; 
instead  they  are  being  graded  on  a dif- 
ferent basis  than  their  peers.  Students 
should  not  be  penalized  in  this  way  when 
granted  a deferment  which  presumably 
was  justified  according  to  established 
criteria  in  the  first  place. 

(c)  Final  Examinations  and  Personal 
Plans 

The  Ombudman’s  Office  heard  from  a 
number  of  undergraduate  students  who 
were  upset  that  scheduled  Christmas  or 
Spring  final  examinations  interfered  with 
holiday  plans,  travel  arrangements, 
employment  or  other  educational  opportu- 
nities. In  most  cases,  money  had  already 
been  paid  and  could  not  be  recovered. 
Each  wished  special  consideration  to  he 
given  to  his  or  her  situation.  No'  such 
special  consideration  is  warranted.  Peti- 
tions if  submitted  are  usually  denied.  In- 
formation setting  forth  the  final  date  for 
examinations  is  available  many  months  in 
advance  from  divisional  calendars. 
Students  who  plan  to  be  elsewhere  before 
this  date  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 

( d)  Accounting  for  Examination  Papers 
There  were  a number  of  incidents  this  past 
year  in  which  final  exams  or  parts  of  them 
could  not  be  located  for  grading.  Pro- 
cedures governing  the  submission  of  ex- 
aminations were  inadequate  to  enable  the 
division  to  establish  with  certainty  whether 
the  instructor/department  lost  the  exam  or 
whether  the  student  ever  submitted  the 
material.  There  is  a need  to  document  or 
verify  precisely  the  number  of  exam 
booklets  handed  in  to  proctors  at  the  con- 
clusion of  each  examination.  Current  pro- 
cedures are  inadequate  and  require 
revision. 

(e)  Petitions  and  Appeals 

The  Ombudsman’s  Office  counsels 
students  on  matters  involving  formal  and 
informal  petitions  and  the  appeal  process. 
Students  are  on  occasion  told  by  academic 
or  administrative  staff  that  they  cannot 
petition  or  appeal  when  in  fact  they  do 
have  the  right  to  do  so.  Any  matter  falling 
under  the  purview  of  the  petition/appeal 
committees  can  be  brought  forward.  It  is 
important  not  to  confuse  the  merits  of  a 
case  with  the  student’s  right  to  have  the 
case  heard.  The  latter  is  a normal  feature 
of  a process  designed  to  ensure  equitable 
treatment  for  all.  Registrars,  instructors 
and  others  may  wish  to  indicate  to 
students  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
their  case  and,  based  on  knowledge  of  the 
University,  the  likelihood  of  a successful 
petition.  However,  staff  must  refrain  from 
saying  a problem  cannot  be  reviewed  at  a 
higher  level  unless  the  matter  unequi- 
vocably  falls  outside  the  terms  of  reference 
of  the  petitions/appeals  committee. 

The  Ombudsman's  Office  became  aware 
of  a petitions  committee  in  one  division 
which  held  that  final  grades  would  not  be 


altered  even  upon  successful  petition, 
unless  the  change  was  five  percent  or 
greater.  The  Ombudsman’s  Office  dis- 
agreed with  this  and  recommended  that  a 
student  appeal  this  practice.  The  Divisional 
Appeals  Committee  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion and  struck  down  this  practice  citing 
the  principle  “all  marks  have  to  be  allotted 
fairly,  and  unfairness  can  be  appealed 
regardless  of  its  magnitude.” 

The  Office  met  with  one  student  who  had 
requested  special  consideration  from  her 
professor  because  she  was  pregnant.  The 
pregnancy  had  so  far  been  healthy  and 
without  complications.  On  these  grounds 
the  professor  had  denied  her  request.  The 
Ombudsman  believed  that  the  decision  was 
reasonable  and  indicated  that  pregnancy  in 
itself  was  not  generally  considered  to  con- 
stitute sufficient  grounds  to  be  exempted 
from  course  requirements.  Complications 
in  the  pregnancy  might  warrant  special 
consideration  depending  on  severity,  but 
all  such  claims  would  need  to  be  accom- 
panied by  appropriate  documentation.  The 
Office  recommends  that  common  sense  be 
applied  to  arrangements  governing  the 
time  period  during  and  after  birth  when 
this  occurs  during  academic  sessions. 

(f)  Delays  in  Services  to  Students 
A common  thread  in  a number  of  cases, 
often  involving  quite  disparate  issues  and 
divisions,  was  the  length  of  time  it  took  for 
academic  and  administrative  staff  to 
render  expected  and  appropriate  services 
to  students.  This  problem  has  surfaced  in 
previous  years  as  well.  The  delay  in  the  ex- 
amples that  follow  far  exceed  reasonable 
expectations,  and  were  caused  in  the  final 
analysis  by  neglect,  incompetence  or  insuf- 
ficient staffing.  As  such  these  short- 
comings are  of  administrative  concern. 
They  may  not  be  representative  of  typical 
service,  they  may  not  even  occur  all  that 
frequently  (many  cases,  however,  can  be 
presumed  never  to  be  reported),  but  that 
they  occurred  at  all  reflects  poorly  on  the 
University. 

A first  series  of  cases  dealing  with  the 
issue  of  a timely  response  involved  four 
students  registered  in  separate  courses  in 
one  division.  Each  student  had  queried 
his/her  final  grade.  Clerical  checks  had 
failed  to  reveal  any  irregularity,  but  fur- 
ther approaches  to  the  instructor  pin- 
pointed an  error  in  the  score  assigned  to 
term  work  used  to  compile  the  final  grade. 
Each  instructor  agreed  to  inform  the  divi- 
sion of  the  error  and  correct  the  grade.  Un- 
fortunately, all  four  students  ended  up 
waiting  months  for  their  amended  state- 
ments. The  delay  was  caused  by  failure  of 
the  instructor  or  departmental  administra- 
tor to  submit  the  grade  change  form  and/or 
the  divisional  office  to  effect  the  change. 
The  Ombudsman  considers  that  once  an  er- 
ror in  grade  is  identified,  the  only  respon- 
sible and  acceptable  course  of  action  is  to 
change  the  transcript  with  the  minimum  of 
delay. 

Two  students  from  one  division  com- 
plained to  the  Ombudsman’s  Office  about 
excessive  delays  in  the  transfer  of  credits 
from  previously  attended  educational  insti- 
tutions. The  delay  did  not  occur  in  the 
transfer  of  documentation  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  but  in  its  processing  in  the 
divisional  office.  In  one  case,  assignment  of 
credits  took  five  months  which  was  two  to 
three  months  longer  than  could  have  been 
reasonably  anticipated.  One  of  the  credits 
finally  assigned  was  for  a course  in  which 
the  student  had  in  the  interim  registered 
and  half  completed.  The  transfer  docu- 
ments of  the  second  student  had  been  filed 
away  and  never  processed.  Since  the 
credits  were  anticipated  to  lead  to  exemp- 
tions in  the  second  year  of  study,  the  stu- 
dent began  enquiring  into  the  delay  only 
after  completing  the  first  year.  The 
Ombudsman’s  Office  recommended  to  the 
division  that  transfer  credit  assessment 
procedures  be  reevaluated.  The  division 
has  acknowledged  the  problem  and  is  cur- 
rently looking  into  the  matter. 

Every  year  the  Ombudsman’s  Office 
encounters  students  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  service  they  have  received  from 
their  divisional  transcript  office.  This  year 
there  was  a cluster  of  complaints  from 
students  in  one  division  related  to  delays  in 
the  retrieval,  processing  and  mailing  of 
transcripts.  There  was  no  question  that  the 
delays  occurred  and  were  excessive.  In- 
vestigation' revealed  this  particular 


transcript  office  was  considerably  under- 
staffed and  just  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
workload,  particularly  during  peak  periods. 
This  should  not  be  allowed  to  happen.  The 
referral  of  information  contained  in 
transcripts  is  an  essential  service.  Much 
may  depend  on  university  grades  being 
received  by  set  deadlines.  The  University  is 
responsible  to  give  this  service  its  due 
priority  and  to  provide  staff  accordingly. 
Peak  periods  of  demand  are  known  well  in 
advance  and  plans  can  be  made  to  provide 
the  staff  required. 

A final  are^i  where  timeliness  is  occa- 
sionally an  issue  is  in  the  response  of  divi- 
sions to  petitions  and  academic  appeals.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  students  who  come  to 
the  Ombudsman’s  Office  to  have  waited 
one  or  more  months  for  a response  to  their 
petition.  Sometimes  departments  are  the 
cause  of  the  delay  when  they  are  tardy  in 
submitting  requested  opinions  concerning 
a petition  to  the  divisional  committee.  At 
other  times,  the  delay  may  reside  with  the 
divisional  committee  when  it  fails  to  meet 
sufficiently  frequently.  The  Ombudsman’s 
Office  became  involved  in  the  past  year 
with  five  cases  scattered  over  three  divi- 
sions in  which  students,  after  submitting 
appeals,  waited  two,  two,  three,  three,  and 
three  and  a half  months  either  for  the 
appeal  board  hearing  itself  or  for  just  the 
date  of  the  hearing  to  be  set.  The  Ombuds- 
man considers  these  delays  to  be  excessive. 
In  addition,  three  of  these  students  had 
already  waited  from  one  and  a half  to  two 
and  a half  months  for  decisions  to  be  hand- 
ed down  on  their  original  petitions.  The 
reason  for  the  delay  in  one  division  was 
particularly  novel.  Apparently  the  practice 
had  evolved  of  calling  an  appeal  board 
hearing  only  when  three  or  more  appeals 
were  available  for  consideration.  Students 
with  the  first  and  second  appeals  would 
have  to  wait  until  a third  came  forward.  No 
policy  governed  the  maximum  time  a stu- 
dent might  have  to  wait.  The  Om- 
budsman’s Office  strongly  disagreed  with 
this  practice  and  recommended  to  the  divi- 
sion that  it  be  discontinued.  In  general,  the 
. Ombudsman  would  recommend  that  each 
division  establish  the  maximum  delay  it 
feels  is  acceptable  and  defensible  in 
deciding  petitions  and  appeals,  and  then 
institute  administrative  procedures  to 
ensure  these  are  not  exceeded. 

(g)  Academic  Discipline 
The  Annual  Report  last  year  raised  a 
number  of  issues  concerning  applications 
of  the  Code  of  Behaviour  on  Academic 
Matters.  The  University  reviewed  these 
issues  and  has  decided  to  address  a number 
of  the  items  through  a set  of  administrative 
guidelines  to  accompany  the  Code.  These 
guidelines  are  currently  being  developed. 
In  the  interim,  it  would  appear  that  divi- 
sions have  moved  to  standardize  practices 
across  divisional  lines.  On  another  issue, 
there  is  continuing  discussion  concerning 
the  appropriate  level,  professorial  or 
decanal,  for  initiation  of  charges  of 
academic  misconduct. 

With  respect  to  one  final  matter  con- 
cerning the  Code  of  Behaviour  on 
Academic  Matters,  there  was  a case  this 
past  year  in  which  the  Tribunal  acquitted 
four  students  of  charges  but  denied  them 
compensation  for  their  legal  expenses.  To 
understand  the  reasons  for  the  denial,  it  is 
important  to  appreciate  that  the  Tribunal 
has  followed  the  criminal  court  practice  as 
it  relates  to  costs.  This  stipulates  that 
neither  party  can  sue  the  other  for 
damages  or  costs  unless  malicious  intent  is 
demonstrated.  Based  on  the  absence  of 
demonstrated  malicious  intent,  and  the 
underlying  criminal  law  basis  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  Tribunal  denied  the  request 
for  costs.  The  Ombudsman  has  two  reser- 
vations. The  first  is  narrowly  focused.  The 
Code  of  Behaviour  on  Academic  Matters 
does  not  indicate  sufficiently  clearly  to 
those  charged  the  criteria  which  govern 
the  recovery  of  iegal  costs.  The  Code,  in 
the  section  on  "Powers,  Divisions  and 
Duties  of  Tribunal,”  states  only  "where  it 
is  considered  to  be  warranted  by  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  chair  of  a hearing  or  the 
Tribunal  Appeals  Board , as  the  case  may 
be,  may  in  his,  her  or  its  discretion  award 
costs  of  any  proceedings,  both  at  trial  and 
on  appeal . . . . ” There  is  no  mention  of 
malicious  intent  and  its  relevance  to  the 
awarding  of  legal  costs.  In  fact,  there  are 
no  specific  provisions.  A sentence  in  the 
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Code  under  the  "Procedures”  secti 
which  is  more  concrete  states,  "The  nrn 
cedures  of  the  Tribunal  shall  conform  t° 
the  requirements  of  the  Statutory  p0We  0 
Procedure  Act,  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontar'* 

1980,  Chapter  484  ....”  Unfortunately 

those  who  are  untrained  in  law  will  fail  t<, 
appreciate  the  ramifications  of  this  state 
ment  with  respect  to  suits  for  costs.  The 
Ombudsman  favours  including  explicit 
statements  in  the  Code  which  indicate,  jn 
terms  understood  by  the  layman,  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  petitions  to  the 
Tribunal  for  the  recovery  of  costs  will  be 
seriously  considered  and  likely  of  success.  In 
the  interim  before  this  can  be  done  the 
Ombudsman  recommends  that  this  infor. 
mation  be  forwarded  to  those  being  pro. 
secuted  so  that  their  expectations  will  be 
( realistic.  The  Ombudsman’s  second  reserva- 
tion is  more  fundamental.  It  concerns 
whether  criminal  court  practices  per  se 
with  or  without  other  considerations,  con- 
stitute an  appropriate  or  acceptable  basis  on 
which  to  judge  requests  for  the  recovery  of 
legal  expenses  at  the  University  when 
charges  have  not  been  substantiated  by  the 
University.  These  coneerhs  have  been  pass- 
ed on  to  the  Provost’s  Office  and  are  cur- 
rently being  considered. 

(h)  Age  Discrimination 

A number  of  students  have  complained  that 
certain  divisions  request  either  age  or  date 
of  birth  on  applications  for  admission.  After 
reading  relevant  sections  of  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code  and  consulting  the  On- 
tario Human  Rights  Commission,  the  Om- 
budsman concluded  that  such  a practice  was 
likely  in  violation  of  the  Code.  The  Office  so 
advised  the  University,  and  the  University 
is  currently  assessing  the  practice. 

In  another  age-related  matter,  the  Office 
heard  from  a mature  student  who  main- 
tained that  admissions  brochures  and  other 
University  material  invariably  depicted  a 
student  population  of  young  adults.  He 
objected  to  this  and  desired  a more  bal- 
anced image  with  older  individuals  includ- 
ed as  well.  The  Office  advised  the  student 
of  the  appropriate  people  with  whom  to 
discuss  the  matter. 

(i)  Balloting  for  Admission  to  Courses 
The  Office  became  involved  with  one 
department  over  its  balloting  procedures 
for  admission  to  courses.  Enrolment  for  a 
course  had  exceeded  expectations  and  the 
department  had  reacted  to  this  by  depart- 
ing from  its  usual  selection  criteria. 
Rather,  it  processed  ballots  in  the  order 
received  (first  come,  first  served)  until  all 
available  positions  were  filled.  A number 
of  students  who  had  been  denied  entry  to 
the  course  complained  they  were  unaware 
that  the  rules  had  been  changed  and  that, 
had  they  known  this  they  would  have  sub- 
mitted their  ballots  earlier  to  improve  their 
chances  of  being  admitted  to  the  course. 
These  concerns  were  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  department.  The  department 
recognized  that  its  unilateral  actions  had 
caused  unforeseen  difficulties  and  in  the 
interest  of  due  process,  made  provisions  to 
accommodate  those  students  who  had  been 
denied  entry. 

(j)  Referrals  to  Outside  Agencies 

A few  undergraduate  students  come  for- 
ward each  year  with  concerns  over  which 
the  University  of  Toronto  Ombudsman’s 
Office  has  no  jurisdiction.  Many  of  these 
items  have  no  connection  to  the  University 
but  concern  personal  matters  such  as 
non-University  landlord  disputes,  employ- 
ment, and  civil  or  criminal  legal  difficulties. 
The  Office  in  these  cases  attempts  when- 
ever possible  to  refer  students  to  an  ap- 
propriate source  for  assistance.  These  have 
included  Downtown  Legal  Services,  social 
welfare  agencies  and  the  Provincial 
Ombudsman’s  Office.  Occasionally  a Uni- 
versity-related problem  does  arise  but  re- 
quires the  participation  of  outside  agencies 
for  its  resolution.  The  following  is  al1 
example. 

The  case  involved  an  undergraduate 

foreign  student  who  had  registered  in  apto' 
fessional  division  expecting  to  pay  relative!.' 
low  fees  for  four  years.  Considerably  aft^f 
the  fact,  the  student  learned  of  a schedule* 
tuition  increase  of  over  six  thousand  dollar 
for  the  fourth  and  final  year  of  study  - 
student  did  not  have  sufficient  funds  a 
cover  the  increased  cost.  The  Ombudsman 
Office  traced  the  source  of  the  problem 


the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities which  several  years  previously  had 
withdrawn  a provision  governing  the  fee 
structure  for  a particular  category  of  visa 
student.  The  Ministry’s  normal  practice 
when  altering  or  withdrawing  provisions 
was  to  phase  the  change  in  over  a three- 
year  period.  In  this  particular  case,  the 
Ministry  had  elected  to  phase  the  change  in 
over  a two-year  period.  The  Office  referred 
the  student  to  the  Provincial  Ombudsman’s 
Office  which  has  jurisdiction  for  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities.  The 
provincial  Ombudsman’s  Office  was  suc- 
cessful in  having  the  phase-in  period  extend- 
ed for  one  further  year.  The  Ministry  con- 
tacted all  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
province  and  instructed  them  to  implement 
a one-year  extension  for  all  visa  students  in 
the  affected  category. 

Graduate  Students 

Last  year’s  Report  drew  attention  to  a 
number  of  graduate  student  grievances  and 
procedural  shortfalls.  In  response,  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  recommended 
last  spring  to  chairs  of  departments  and 
directors  of  centres  and  institutes  that, 

"If  not  already  done  in  some  form,  the 
Graduate  Coordinator  in  the  Departments, 
Centres  and  Institutes  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  keep  their  graduate 
students  informed  annually  as  to  how  the 
Department  is  organized  and  run,  the 
specific  expectations  that  the  Department 
has  of  its  students  and,  particularly,  the 
progressive  structure  for  appeal  that  is 
available  to  students  should  they  find 
themselves  in  difficulty.” 

In  addition,  the  Ombudsman  was  in- 
formed that  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
had  taken  specific  action  on  a number  of 
items.  These  apparently  have  included  in- 
itiatives to  ensure  that  departments  have 
available  clearly  written  procedures  for 
comprehensive  examinations,  that  these 
procedures  are  followed  and  that  students 
receive  adequate  feedback  on  their 
academic  performance  after  sitting  the  ex- 
am, particularly  in  the  event  of  failure.  New 
guidelines  on  the  rereading  of  examinations 
have  been  approved  and  offer  a means  of 
recourse  for  students  who  feel  their  ex- 
aminations or  other  work  have  not  been 
graded  correctly.  Finally,  information  is  to 
be  published  in  the  School’s  calendar  that 
further  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
adequate  thesis  supervision  and  describes 
what  students  can  do  if  they  are  not 
satisfied  that  they  are  receiving  adequate 
supervision. 


(c)  Interdisciplinary  Theses 
Occasionally,  problems  are  encountered 
when  graduate  students  choose  to  study 
under  a supervisor  who  is  cross-appointed 
to  the  department  in  which  the  student  is 
registered  (‘‘home”  department}  but  who 
works  primarily  in  another  department  (a 
related  discipline).  These  students  face  the 
additional  task  of  ensuring  the  “home” 
department  agrees  with  the  focus  and 
orientation  of  their  work.  With  good  com- 
munication this  should  be  no  problem,  and 
the  graduate  student’s  thesis  supervision 
committee  should  include  faculty  from  the 
"home”  department  for  balance  and 
general  supervision.  Nevertheless,  on  occa- 
sion the  system  breaks  down  and  a 
graduate  student  is  only  informed  close  to 
completing  the  thesis,  or  even  worse  during 
the  oral  defence  of  the  dissertation,  that  the 
“home”  department  refuses  to  sponsor  the 
thesis  because  of  its  orientation.  This  hap- 
pened to  at  least  two  graduate  students  this 
past  year.  For  one  student,  it  occurred  at 
the  time  of  the  oral  defence.  Both  students 
elected  to  rewrite  their  thesis  to  realign 
their  work  fully  to  the  related  discipline  and 
then  to  defend  it  in  that  discipline.  The  fact 
that  the  two  students  could  so  successfully 
realign  the  focus  of  their  thesis  was  more 
fortuitous  than  assured.  These  cases  reveal 
serious  administrative  shortcomings  and 
should  be  viewed  as  such. 


(")  Thesis  Supervision 
Despite  the  above,  a substantial  number  of 
graduate  students  did  come  to  the  Ombuds- 
man's Office  with  problems  this  past  year. 
A number  of  cases  concerned  some  aspect 
of  the  thesis.  One  involved  a student  who 
accepted  criticism  poorly.  In  addition,  the 
student  had  been  chronically  ill  since 
registering  in  the  graduate  school.  For  both 
of  these  reasons,  the  student’s  supervisor 
was  less  demanding  than  warranted  and 
continually  put  off  giving  a candid  assess- 
ment of  the  student’s  research.  Members  of 
me  thesis  supervision  committee  did  the 
same  thing.  This  went  on  for  two  years  un- 
. Anally  the  committee  members  did  meet 
the  student,  and  they  were  very 
critical  of  the  work.  The  student,  totally  un- 
prepared for  this,  was  devastated.  Thesis 
supervisors  do  their  graduate  students  a 
Service  when  they  do  not  constructively 
criticize  their  students’  research.  Moreover, 
nesis  supervision  committees  have  a res- 
ponsibility to  meet  on  a regularly  scheduled 
asis  to  provide  a routine  safeguard  and  to 
establish  that  all  is  well  with  the  student’s 
Work  and  progress. 

^^Leavefor  Exceptional  Reasons 
when  working  on  the  previous  case,  the 
mbudsman  could  find  no  policy  in  the 
1 hool  of  Graduate  Studies  which  permitted 
jHaduate  students  extended  leave  from 
r leir  studies  for  either  health  or  personal 
oasons  without  penalty  in  terms  of  time  re- 
tirements to  complete  their  degree.  The 
ombudsman,  and  others,  believed  that 
e*"e  should  be  such  a provision  and  sug- 
r. s that  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
msider  this.  The  Scho.ol  did  so  and  agreed 
implement  promptly  the  Leave  Policy  for 
Optional  Health  and  Personal  Reasons. 


( d)  Misleading  Information 
The  Ombudsman  dealt  on  two  occasions 
with  complaints  from  graduate  students 
concerning  misleading  information.  One 
case  involved  a division  that  sent  their 
scholarship  students  a general  information 
letter.  One  student  found  the  letter 
misleading  because  it  implied  that  the 
scholarship  was  renewable  when  in  fact  it 
was  not.  The  Ombudsman  pointed  this  out 
to  the  division  and  recommended  more 
specific  wording.  The  division  agreed  to 
rewrite  the  letter.  In  the  second  case,  the 
Office  was  made  aware  of  a course  in  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies’  calendar  that 
had  not  been  taught  for  a number  of  years 
and  was  not  going  to  be  offered  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  Ombudsman 
advised  this  was  misleading  and,  despite 
other  considerations,  unacceptable.  After 
some  discussion,  the  course  was  deleted 
from  the  calendar.  The  Ombudsman’s 
Office  suggested  that  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  remind  other  depart- 
ments of  the  need  to  update  their  calendar 
entries  and  ensure  they  reflected  current 
course  offerings.  The  School  complied  with 
this  suggestion. 

(e)  Letters  of  Reference 
A number  of  graduate  students  who  were 
applying  for  postdoctoral  positions  or 
grants  and  several  undergraduate  students 
who  were  applying  to  graduate  school  came 
to  the  Office  with  concerns  about  letters  of 
reference.  Several  individuals  had  very 
unrealistic  expectations  of  how  to  go  about 
acquiring  a letter  of  reference.  Several 
believed  they  should  be  able  to  instruct 
referees  what  and  what  not  to  include  in 
letters.  Others  had  assumed  letters  of 
reference  would  be  favourable,  only  to  be 
outraged  when  they  found  out  later  they 
had  not  been.  The  Ombudsman  pointed  out 
that  it  was  best  for  students  to  inquire  of 
the  referee  whether  the  reference  would  be 
strongly  positive  before  making  final 
requests.  There  was  little  that  could  be  done 
after  the  letter  had  been  sent.  Finally  in  one 
case,  a student  was  convinced  that  the 
referee  had  indicated  the  reference  would 
be  favourable,  only  to  discover  later  it  had 
not  been. 

if  Residence  Problems 
The  Ombudsman’s  Office  received  a num- 
ber of  complaints  about  cockroaches  in  a 
residence  housing  graduate  students. 
Following  an  assessment  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  the  Office  agreed 
with  the  recommendation  to  fumigate  the 
building.  Several  tenants  disagreed  with 
this,  but  the  infestation  was  sufficiently 
severe  to  require  such  action.  The  fumiga- 
tion was  carried  out  with  due  care  and 
regard  for  all  those  living  in  the  building. 

The  Office  has  also  received  several  addi- 
tional complaints  about  mice,  squirrels,  and 
poor  maintenance  in  this  building.  These 
problems  are  currently  under  investigation. 


Academic  Staff 

The  Office  was  approached  by  members  of 
the  academic  staff  who  wished  information 
and  assistance  on  matters  relating  to  hiring 
practices,  tenure  procedures,  termination  of 
contracts,  salary  anomalies  and  other  issues 
pertaining  to  their  employment  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Clarification  was  occasionally 
sought  on  aspects  of  the  Grading  Practices 
Policy  and  the  student  disciplinary  codes 
Faculty  requested  direction  with  respect  to 
appropriate  referral  sources  for  students  in 
need. 

One  academic  staff  member  approached 
the  Office  to  complain  that  she  had  not  been 
given  equal  opportunity  to  present  her 
qualifications  in  a competition  for  a tenure- 
stream  position.  She,  an  internal  candidate, 
along  with  several  external  applicants  had 
been  short-listed,  but  she  alone  had  not 
been  called  for  an  interview.  When  the  posi- 
tion was  subsequently  offered  to  and  ac- 
cepted by  an  external  applicant,  the  internal 
candidate  questioned  the  fairness  of  the 
proceedings.  The  department  countered 
with  the  argument  that  there  was  no  need 
for  an  interview  because  the  individual  was 
, already  working  in  the  department  and 
hence  was  well  known  to  those  assessing 
the  candidates.  The  Ombudsman  main- 
tained that  all  the  short-listed  candidates 
should  have  received  the  same  treatment. 
When  the  matter  was  raised,  the  division 
concurred  with  the  Ombudsman’s  position 
and  agreed  to  incorporate  this  principle  into 
a detailed  set  of  hiring  guidelines  being  for- 
mulated at  the  time. 

The  Ombudsman  came  to  the  opinion  this 
year  after  being  involved  in  one  specific 
case  and  exploring  the  issue  further  that 
there  was  a need  to  tighten  regulations 
governing  the  Tuition  for  Dependents  Pro- 
gramme. This  programme  is  part  of  the 
benefits  package  for  University  employees 
and  permits  immediate  family  members  of 
academic  and  administrative  staff  to  pursue 
their  first  undergraduate  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity without  paying  tuition.  (Some 
degree  programmes  are  excepted).  The 
specific  case  this  past  year  involved  the 
daughter  of  a professor  who  had  already 
completed  one  undergraduate  degree  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  with  tuition  waived. 
She  had  enrolled  in  a further  course  assum- 
ing that  she  would  continue  to  be  eligible  for 
the  tuition  waiver.  She  was  halfway 
through  the  course  when  it  was  ruled  that 
she  was  ineligible  to  receive  further  tuition 
waivers.  Although  a mutually  acceptable 
compromise  was  reached  in  this  instance, 
the  Ombudsman  concluded  that  University 
procedures  needed  to  be  improved  and 
applications  ruled  on  more  quickly.  The  pro- 
cess could  be  facilitated  by  the  redesign  of 
the  tuition  fee  waiver  form  to  indicate  the 
specifics  of  the  programme  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  staff  to  adhere  to  these.  A number 
of  senior  administrators  are  concerned 
about  the  potential  for  abuse  of  this  benefit, 
and  they  proposed  a cap  on  the  number  of 
courses  in  which  any  one  individual  could 
enrol  (and  also  withdraw  from)  in  pursuing 
a degree.  The  Ombudsman  raised  these 
issues  with  the  Human  Resources 
Department. 

Instructors  on  occasion  approach  their 
current  students  to  request  letters  of 
reference  to  support  requests  for  promotion 
or  tenure.  The  Ombudsman  would  suggest 
academic  staff  not  do  so.  Such  requests  are 
unfair  to  the  student.  In  one  case  this  past 
year,  a professor  seeking  tenure  requested 
that  one  of  his  current  students  send  a 
letter  of  reference  to  the  Divisional  Tenure 
Committee  and  provide  him  with  a copy. 

The  Ombudsman  considered  this  to  be  com- 
pletely unacceptable. 

The  issues  of  copyright  and  ownership  of 
material  — whether  written,  taped  or  en- 
coded — came  up  in  several  cases  this  past 
year.  In  a number  of  instances  current 
legislation  governing  practices  in  these 
areas  is  outdated.  Hence,  administrators 
and  others  often  have  to  grapple  with  issues 
for  which  there  are  inadequate  or  no  ex- 
plicit guidelines.  New  federal  copyright 
legislation  has  been  proposed  and,  when 
adopted,  will  cause  further  confusion  in  the 
short  term  as  new  rules  come  into  effect.  It 
is  important  for  academic  and  administra- 
tive staff  at  the  University,  and  on  occasion 
students,  to  have  a working  appreciation  of 
relevant  copyright  and  ownership  issues, 
and  of  University  policies  and  procedures  in 
these  areas. 


The  Ombudsman's  Office  dealt  with  two 
types  of  cases  involving  copyright  and 
ownership  issues  - those  in  which  creators 
of  material  wished  to  know  of  their  rights 
and  those  in  which  individuals  copying 
material  for  others  wished  to  know  of  their 
legal  liability.  With  respect  to  the  former, 
the  Ombudsman  heard  from  one  staff 
member  on  contract  who  was  planning  to 
leave  the  University  and  wanted  informa- 
tion  on  his  right  to  take  computer  software 
with  him.  Some  of  the  software  had  been 
developed  through  collaboration  with  others 
at  the  University  using  University  equip- 
ment, while  other  software  had  been 
developed  solely  by  the  individual,  much  of 
it  on  his  own  time  at  home.  This  situation 
was  partially  covered  by  the  University 
Rolicy  on  Copyright  and  Other  Proprietary 
Rights,  but  was  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  project  was  funded  through  an 
external  grant,  and  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  grant  also  had  to  be  taken  into 
account  to  decide  ownership.  The  case  was 
referred  to  the  Office  of  Research  Adminis- 
tration for  resolution  and  the  individual  was 
advised  to  seek  legal  advice  before  taking 
any  further  action.  Members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  should  know  that  a new 
University  computer  software  policy  is  cur- 
rently at  the  approval  stage. 

With  respect  to  the  copying  of  material, 
one  case  involved  administrative  staff  who 
as  part  of  their  job  description  were  re- 
quired to  record  programmes  from  radio 
and  television.  One  individual  contended 
that  making  some  of  these  recordings 
violated  copyright  law  and  expressed  con- 
cern about  personal  liability  if  legal  action 
was  ever  undertaken.  The  Ombudsman’s 
Office  requested  and  received  information 
from  the  University  on  this  issue,  and  is 
currently  studying  the  matter. 

An  academic  staff  member  approached 
the  Office  with  concerns  about  an  advertise- 
ment for  a tenure-stream  academic  position 
in  which  the  words  “new  PhD”  were 
included  to  describe  the  desired  applicant. 
The  staff  member  felt  that  this  implied  that 
the  University  was  putting  an  age  limit  on 
applicants  and  hence  this  constituted  “con- 
structive discrimination"  under  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code.  In  the  end,  the  indi- 
vidual having  secured  an  academic  position 
elsewhere,  elected  not  to  pursue  the  matter. 
With  the  individual’s  permission,  however, 
the  Ombudsman’s  Office  advised  approp- 
riate administrators  of  this  concern  and 
recommended  that  this  wording  in  adver- 
tisements be  reviewed. 


Administrative  Staff 

This  year  saw  more  administrative  staff 
than  usual  come  to  the  Ombudsman’s 
Office.  Approximately  one-third  requested 
assistance  when  faced  with  unexpected 
developments  in  the  course  of  carrying  out 
their  duties,  and  asked  that  rules  and 
regulations  be  interpreted  or  a reasonable 
course  of  action  be  outlined.  Another  one- 
third  were  concerned  with  matters  related 
to  their  employment  at  the  University. 
Issues  included  work  environment,  internal 
hiring  practices,  severance  pay,  long-  term 
disability,  changes  in  hours  of  employment 
and/or  job  description,  and  dismissal 
because  of  fiscal  or  organizational  change. 
The  final  one-third  represented  a potpourri 
of  issues.  Among  these  were  a number  of 
concerns  arising  from  current  moves  to 
unionize  administrative  staff.  The  Office 
heard  from  individuals  who  were  strongly  in 
favour  of  unionization  and  others  who  were 
equally  opposed  to  it. 

The  Ombudsman’s  Office  has  on  more 
than  one  occasion  been  contacted  by  admin- 
istrative staff  working  with  confidential  stu- 
dent academic  records  who  seek  assurance 
that  they  can  refuse  other  staff  and  faculty 
access  to  information  when  requests  are  un- 
warranted. The  Office  assures  the  individ- 
uals that  access  by  teaching  and  administra- 
tive staff  is  indeed  restricted  "to  purposes 
related  to  the  performance  of  their  duties" 
and  that  access  to  medical  information  is 
granted  only  with  “the  prior  expressed  or 
implied  consent  of  the  student.”  Those  re- 
quiring additional  information  are  referred 
to  the  Policy  on  Access  to  Student 
Academic  Records. 

One  administrative  staff  employee  came 
to  the  Office  to  complain  that  information 
given  in  confidence  to  a divisional  selection 
committee  had  been  improperly  disclosed  to 
at  least  one  potential  candidate.  Follow-up 
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by  the  Ombudsman  revealed  the  disclosure 
had  been  accidental  and  the  individual 
responsible  had  come  forward  to  the  dean 
on  his  own  volition  to  admit  guilt.  Never- 
theless the  damage  had  been  done,  both  to 
the  administrative  employee  and  to  the  pro- 
cess. As  events  transpired,  the  administra- 
tive employee’s  position  became,  partly 
because  of  the  leak,  totally  untenable  and  a 
number  of  unusual  manoeuvres  were 
needed  to  resolve  the  situation.  Two  points 
can  be  drawn  from  this  case.  First,  if  a con- 
fidential process  is  promised  it  must  be  en- 
sured. Second,  to  ensure  (or  at  least  pro- 
mote) confidentiality  and  safeguard  the  pro- 
cess, the  University  must  be  prepared  to  in- 
vestigate leaks  vigorously  and  levy  sanc- 
tions against  those  responsible.  An  investi- 
gation was  not  necessary  in  this  case 
because  the  individual  came  forward  volun- 
tarily. Sanctions  in  some  form  should  have 
been  applied.  None  were.  The  Ombudsman 
believes  some  action  should  have  been 
taken.  At  the  very  least  an  official  apology 
to  the  administrative  employee  was  in 
order.  Moreover,  inaction  set  a bad  example 
and  jeopardized  future  confidential 
proceedings. 

The  Ombudsman  received  a complaint 
from  an  employee  who  was  terminated  for 
organizational  and  fiscal  reasons  and 
discovered  she  could  not  qualify  for 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
benefits.  She  had  previously  been  on  ap- 
proved maternity  leave  and  had  returned  to 
work  for  only  nineteen  and  a half  weeks,  in- 
stead of  the  twenty  weeks  required  by  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission, 
before  she  was  released.  The  employee  indi- 
cated she  had  not  been  informed  by  the 


Human  Resources  Department  that  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  collecting 
Unemployment  Insurance  benefits.  More- 
over, she  believed  that  it  was  not  fair  for 
the  University  to  have  acted  in  this  way. 
The  Ombudsman  concurred  and  recom- 
mended to  the  Human  Resources 
Department  that  steps  be  taken  in  the 
future  to  ensure  that  Unemployment  In- 
surance benefits  were  not  inadvertent- 
ly jeopardized  through  failure  to  take 
maternity  leave  into  consideration  when 
employees  in  good  standing  were  releas- 
ed for  fiscal  reasons  or  organizational 
change.  The  Human  Resources  Depart- 
ment accepted  this  recommendation.  In 
this  specific  case,  the  Human  Resources 
Department  secured  employment  for 
the  individual  at  the  University  for  one 
additional  week,  making  her  eligible  for 
Unemployment  Insurance  benefits. 

Applicants  for  admission 

In  recent  years  the  Ombudsman’s  Office 
has  seen  an  increase  in  the  number  of  re- 
quests for  assistance  from  those  applying 
to  the  University.  Typically,  the  type  of 
assistance  requested  is  information  on  the 
admission  process  or  clarification  of  ap- 
peal routes  for  applicants  who  are  not  suc- 
cessful. In  handling  these  cases,  the  Om- 
budsman’s Office  occasionally  finds  the 
University  is  disseminating  incorrect  or 
misleading  information,  or  has  admission 
procedures  or  criteria  in  place  that  require 
review,  if  not  change. 

In  one  case,  an  applicant  for  advanced 
standing  in  a course  of  study  could  not 
understand,  based  on  information  in  the 


faculty’s  admission  brochure,  how  he  had 
been  denied  entry  into  at  least  the  first 
year  of  the  programme.  Investigation 
revealed  that  the  information  in  the  ad- 
mission brochure  was  misleading.  In  fact, 
two  completely  different  criteria  came  in- 
to play  based  on  whether  applicants  did  or 
did  not  qualify  for  advanced  standing.  The 
Ombudsman  recommended  that  informa- 
tion in  the  brochure  be  corrected  and  the 
faculty  agreed  to  do  this. 

Another  case  involved  a professional 
faculty  and  its  English  language  entrance 
requirements ' for  those  whose  native 
tongue  was  not  English.  Minimum  en- 
trance requirements  were:  (I)  a score  of 
550  in  the  TOEFL  exam,  (ii)  a score  of  85 
in  the  Michigan  Language  Test,  or  (m) 
successful  completion  of  two  years  of 
study  in  an  English-language  school 
system.  One  applicant  had  completed  the 
third  requirement  but,  unaware  this  alone 
was  satisfactory,  had  attempted  the 
TOEFL  exam  three  times.  Three  times 
scores  less  than  550  had  been  forwarded 
to  the  faculty.  It  was  only  upon  learning 
that  the  TOEFL  scores  were  redundant  in 
her  case  that  the  applicant  requested  that 
they  be  disregarded  in  evaluating  her  ap- 
plication. The  faculty  was  spared  from 
having  to  rule  on  this  specific  matter  when 
the  applicant  was  found  to  be  ineligible 
because  of  high  school  grades  below  the 
minimum  acceptable  standard.  Never- 
theless, the  Ombudsman,  was  consulted 
by  the  applicant  and  became  concerned 
with  the  practice  of  equating  two  years  of 
study  in  English  with  TOEFL  or  Michigan 
Language  Test  scores  when  this  case 


clearly  demonstrated  they  were  nc^ 
equivalent  in  measuring  English  pr0fj 
ciency.  The  Ombudsman  recommend^ 
the  Admissions  Office  review  these 
requirements. 

One  final  case  involved  an  individual 
who  had  been  given  incorrect  information 
by  a division  at  the  University  concerning 
prerequisites  for  admission.  The  in 
dividual  only  learned  of  the  error  a year 
later  when  she  reapplied  and  was  in. 
formed  that  two  courses  she  had  com- 
pleted  were  not  the  required  ones  and  did 
not  qualify  her  for  admission.  The  individ- 
ual consulted  the  Ombudsman’s  OffiCe 
The  Office  established  that  the  material 
covered  in  the  two  required  courses  was 
not  really  essential  to  the  core  of  the  pr0. 
gramme  and  could  be  completed  in  the 
first  year  or  two  after  enrolment  without 
undue  harm.  The  Ombudsman  suggested 
it  was  appropriate  to  judge  the  in- 
dividual’s  application  in  the  light  of  these 
considerations  and  the  division  agreed  to 
do  so. 

Conclusion 

As  in  previous  Annual  Reports,  I wish  to 
conclude  by  expressing  my  appreciation  to 
members  of  the  University  community  for 
their  cooperation  and  by  thanking  my  co- 
workers Debbie  Owen  and  Anna  Chung 
who  contribute  so  much  to  this  Office  day 
after  day. 

Liz  Hoffman 
University  Ombudsman 

March  28,  1988 


Appendix  A 

Terms  of  Reference  for  the 
Office  of  the  University 
Ombudsman  as  approved  by 
Governing  Council 

1.  The  Office  of  the 
Ombudsman  shall  be  indepen- 
' dent  of  all  existing  adminis- 
trative structures  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  have  the  following 
functions: 

(a)  lb  investigate,  at  the 
request  of  any  member  of  the 
University  community  or  upon 
the  Ombudsman’s  own 
motion,  any  grievances  that 
may  arise  against  the  Univer- 
sity or  against  anyone  in  the 
University  exercising 
authority; 

(b)  lb  serve  as  a general  in- 
formation centre  for  members 
of  the  University  community 
about  all  situations  and  Uni- 
versity procedures  concerning 


which  grievances  may  arise  — 
specifically,  to  advise  such 
members  of  their  rights  and 
responsibilities  and  of  the 
proper  procedures  to  follow  in 
order  to  pursue  whatever 
business  or  complaint  they 
may  have; 

(c)  Tb  bring  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  in  authority  by 
the  most  expeditious  means 
possible,  and  to  the  University 
community  at  large  to  the  ex- 
tent that  is  appropriate; 

(d)  lb  direct  during 
emergencies  such  additional 
and  special  information  ser- 
vices as  is  deemed  appropriate 
within  the  competence  and 
resources  of  the  Office. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  special  con- 
cern of  the  Ombudsman  that: 

(a)  Decisions  affecting 
members  of  the  University 


community  are  made  with 
reasonable  promptness; 

(b)  Procedures  used  to  reach 
decisions  are  adequate  and 
that  the  criteria  and  rules  on 
which  the  decisions  in 
question  are  based  are 
appropriate; 

(c)  Any  gaps  and  inade- 
quacies in  existing  University 
procedures  that  might  jeopar- 
dize the  human  rights  and 
civil  liberties  of  members 
within  the  University  com- 
munity be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  those  in  authority. 
It  would  not  be  the  function  of 
the  Ombudsman  to  devise  the 
new  rules  and  procedures,  but 
to  make  recommendations 
and  to  press  through  publicity 
to  the  extent  necessary  for 
their  formulation  and/or 
improvement; 

(d)  All  reasonable  requests 


for  information  pertinent  to 
the  functions  and  purposes  of 
the  Office  be  honoured.  The 
Ombudsman  would  be  ex- 
pected to  search  actively  for 
the  answers  to  all  such  in- 
quiries and  provide  them  to 
the  inquiring  parties. 

3.  The  Ombudsman  shall  have 
access  to  such  official  files  and 
information  as  is  required  to 
fulfil  the  functions  of  the  Of- 
fice. Requests  by  the  Ombuds- 
man for  information  must 
receive  priority  from  every 
member  of  the  University 
community. 

4.  Although  authorized  to 
function  in  the  widest  possible 
context  and  with  a minimum 
of  constraints,  the  Ombuds- 
man shall  not: 

(a)  Exercise  such  authority 


Appendix  B 

Table  I Analysis  of  Caseload  by  Constituency 


1983-84 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

Undergraduate 

Students 

352 

389 

317 

400 

Graduate 

Students 

79 

65 

54 

61 

Academic  Staff 

33 

28 

31 

37 

Administrative 

Staff 

57 

58 

42 

75 

Miscellaneous* 

71 

99 

103 

161 

592 

639 

547 

734 

* Includes  organizations,  applicants  tor  admission,  former 
employees  and  students,  alumni  and  others, 


Table  II  Analysis  of  Caseload  by  Action  Taken 


1983-84 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

Information  350 

Grievances  or  Complaints 

392 

305 

459 

a)  Expedited 

112 

127 

114 

156 

b)  Resolved 

103 

94 

95 

76 

c)  Unjustified 

1 

4 

d)  Other 
No  action 

2 

1 

required 

11 

7 

10 

25 

No  jurisdiction 

10 

10 

15 

13 

Incomplete 

5 

592 

9 

639 

2 

547 

4 

734 

Information  Advising  and  informing  members  of  the  University 
about  the  means  available  to  them  to  resolve  whatever  grievance  or 
difficulty  they  have. 

Expedited  Resolution  of  relatively  simple  "red-tape"  problems, 
such  as  arranging  an  exception  to  a rule  in  a particular  case, 
speeding  up  consideration  of  a routine  matter,  securing  an 
explanation  of  a decision,  arranging  a meeting  with  the  appropriate 
official,  or  unsnarling  difficulties  which  occurred  when  an  item  fell 
between  two  jurisdictions,  etc. 

Resolved  A grievance  was  settled  more  or  less  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  the  complainant  and  the  respondent  official  or  department, 
usually  through  a reversal  of  the  original  decision,  a compromise  or 
an  agreement  that,  in  light  of  new  or  clarified  information,  no 
grievance  existed. 

Unjustified  After  investigation  and  consideration,  no  basis  was 
found  for  a grievance,  or  the  redress  sought  by  a complainant  was 
not  justified  or  reasonable. 

Other  A grievance  or  the  redress  sought  was  found  to  be  partially 
justified,  no  redress  was  possible,  or  it  proved  to  be  unresolvable. 
No  action  required  A case  was  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  Office, 
but  no  action  of  either  an  informational  or  investigative  nature  was 
ever  required. 

No  jurisdiction  The  object  of  the  "request  for  assistance”  was 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governing  Council. 

Incomplete  No  conclusion  had  been  reached  at  the  time  of  the 
Report. 


beyond  the  legal  authority  of 
the  University,  although 
recommendations  may  be 
made  concerning  the  author- 
ity of  the  University  or  of  its 
constituent  parts; 

(b)  Make  University  policy 
or  replace  established 
legislative  or  judicial  pro- 
cedures, although  any  or  all  of 
these  may  be  investigated  or 
questioned  and  such  recom- 
mendations made  as  approp- 
riate for  their  improvement 
and  efficient  functioning; 

(c)  Release  any  information 
regarding  personal  and  per- 
sonnel records,  unless  written 
permission  has  been  received 
from  the  affected  persons  for 
releasing  the  information; 

(d)  Set  aside  the  requests  of 
complainants  that  their  anon- 
ymity be  preserved,  even 
though  wide  latitude  has  been 
granted  in  making  public  any 
findings  and  recommendations. 

5.  Operations  of  the  Office: 

(a)  The  Ombudsman  shall 
maintain  suitable  records  of 
complaints,  findings  and 
recommendations;  and  these 
shall  be  available  for  periodic 
inspection  by  the  appointing 
authority.  With  this  single  ex- 
ception, records  and  files  shall 
be  accessible  only  to  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  the 
Ombudsman. 


(b)  While  exceptions  may  be 
made  by  the  Ombudsman  with 
respect  to  matters  of  major 
importance,  the  office  will 
normally  function  in  terms  of 
first  come,  first  served. 

(c)  The  Ombudsman  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the 
University  community 
through  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil, and  such  other  special 
reports  as  may  be  required 
from  time  to  time  by  the 
Governing  Council. 

6.  The  Ombudsman  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Governing 
Council  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President,  shall  be 
accountable  to  the  Governing 
Council  and  shall  have 
unrestricted  access  to  all  Uni- 
versity authorities. 

7,  Candidates  for  the  Office 
shall  be  identified  by  a search 
committee  highly  represent- 
ative of  the  University  com- 
munity and  including  students 
and  members  of  the  teaching 
and  administrative  staffs. 

The  Office  of  the  University 
Ombvdsrnan  is  located  at  16 
Hart  House  Circle,  University 
oflbronto,  Tbronto,  Ontario, 
M5S  lAl.  TUephone  (J,16) 
978-Um- 


Appendix  C 


NUMBER  OF  CASES  BY  YEAR 


Year  Number  ol  Cases 

Oct.  1 - Sept.  30 


1975-76 

310 

1976-77 

382 

1977-78 

406 

1978-79 

454 

1979-80 

508 

1980-81 

459 

1981-82 

480 

1982-83 

497 

1983-84 

592 

1984-85 

639 

1985-86 

547 

1986-87 

734 
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RECOMMENDATION  E:  The 
Research  Associate  and  ranks 
beyond  (and  subject  to  certain 
scholarly  qualifications)  be 
admitted  to  the  UTFA. 

RECOMMENDATION  F: 

Research  Associates  may 

• vote  for  the  Faculty 
Representative  to  Governing 
Council 

• run  for  office 

• serve  on  committees  in  the 
University,  (e.g.s  the  Research 
Board). 

5.  Opportunities  for 
Advancement 

Although  the  University  is  committed 
,o  provide  opportunities  for 
advancement  for  all  employees  based 
on  experience  and  merit,  a procedure 
[or  advancement  for  Research 
Associates  is  not  typically  available  in 
[he  current  system.  At  other  research- 
intensive  universities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  systems  parallel  to 
"progress  through  the  ranks”  of 
Faculty  are  provided  for  researchers. 
Although  the  system  for  librarians  at 
the  University  does  not  parallel  that  of 
Faculty,  there  is  provision  for 
advancement.  The  consequences  of  the 
present  lack  of  opportunity  for 
advancement  with  respect  to  title 
reach  beyond  the  University  of 
Toronto.  A research  record  in  which 
one's  title  remains  the  same  for  more 
than  five  or  ten  years  is  not  helpful  in 
a competition  for  positions  outside  the 
University  of  Toronto,  especially  . 
among  candidates  from  other 
Universities  where  progress  through 
die  ranks  is  provided.  If  the  Research 
Associate  obtains  a Faculty  or 
Research  Position  at  a University  that 
does  provide  progress  through  the 
ranks,  the  starting  utle,  level,  and 
salary  are  likely  to  be  influenced 
negatively  by  a long  history  in  the 
position  of  Research  Associate.  In 
contrast,  a sequence  of  positions  from 
Research  Associate  to  Research 
Assistant  Professor  to  Research 
Associate  Professor  places  candidates 
in  more  favourable  starting  positions. 
(See  Alternative  Models,  Section  2,2, 

2.3). 

We  suggest  the  implementation  of  a 
system  with  rank  and  promotion 
depending  upon  review  of 
contributions  primarily  in  research 
with  minor  obligations  in  teaching 
and  service  as  described  below. 

5-A  Basis  for  evaluation  for  promotion 
5 / A Research 

Research  is  defined  as  work  directed 
toward  the  creadon  of  knowledge, 

Pure  or  applied.  Independent 
Publications  that  are  usually 
considered  to  be  the  criteria  for 
advancement  among  Faculty  is  to  be 
Plated  differendy  for  Research 


Associates.  Because  of  complete 
cpendence  on  the  prerogadves  of  the 
dncipal  Investigator,  the  outcome  of 
'uc  period  of  time  in  research  with  the 
nncipal  Investigator  must  be 
evaluated  thoughtfully  and 
todividually.  Although  the  researcher’s 
toe  may  have  been  considerable,  and 
jto  thought  original  and  creadve, 

I ere  does  not  follow  necessarily  a 
°ug  list  of  publicadons  authored 
'dependently  or  otherwise.  Research 
■tociates  often  earn  their  keep  by 
I r‘0rfTiing  tasks  that  do  not  directly 
J<d  to  publicadon.  The  eventual 
suits  of  their  labour  may  also  not 
.Rpear  immediately.  They  may  also 


lack 

fieeci 


anY  of  the  following  that  are 
ssary  for  independent 


search,  e.g.,  access  to  research 
S|stants,  research  students  secretarial 
import  and  dme.  They  may  be 
e|,gible  to  apply  for  grants  to  cover 
ny  addition  research  related  costs. 


Whereas  external  referees  will  be 
necessary  in  the  review  for  promodon 
of  Research  Associates,  it  must  also  be 
recognized  that  opportunides  for 
making  external  contacts  may  be 
limited.  Similarly,  dependence  on  the 
Principal  Invesdgator,  and 
ineligibility  to  attend  Faculty 
meetings,  prevents  contacts  and 
potential  collaboration  with  other 
Faculty  members. 

5.1.2.  Teaching 

Teaching  "includes  lecturing,  aedvity 
in  seminars  and  tutorials,  individual 
and  group  discussion,  laboratory 
teaching,  and  any  other  means  by 
which  students  derive  educadonal 
benefit”  (Manual  of  Staff  Policies, 
Academic  Staff,  Promodons 
Policy,  Code  Number  3.01.05).  The 
Research  Associate  potendally  can 
direct  many  of  these  aedvides  in  the 
course  of  daily  work.  At  a university 
that  is  the  size  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  the  opportunides  for  doing 
so  are  not  limited  by  a lack  of 
potential  students  but  rather  they  may 
be  limited  by  Departmental  assistance 
in  making  such  contacts  possible. 
There  is  some  opportunity  for 
teaching  among  Research  Associates 
at  present.  In  the  survey,  over  80%  felt 
qualified  to  teach  and  would  like 
more  teaching  opportunides.  In 
evaluadng  the  Research  Associates 
teaching  contribudon,  in  the  absence 
of  the  opportunity  for  condnuing 
course  teaching,  emphasis  may  be 
placed  on  one-to-one  teaching 
(supervision),  laboratory  leaching,  and 
seminars  both  graduate  and 
undergraduate.  Teaching  effeedveness 
and  potenual  can  also  be  evident  in 
work  carried  out  to  promote  the 
discipline  to  a wider  audience  as 
might  occur  in  work  for  a sciendfic 
society. 

5.1.3.  Service 

Service  is  defined  as  work  within  the 
discipline  or  for  the  campus  that  does 
not  bear  directly  on  one’s  own 
research  but  has  a broader  goal.  The 
Research  Associate  is  specially  skilled 
and  experienced  to  be  involved  with 
committees  related  to  the  discipline  on 
behalf  of  the  Department.  As  well,  the 
research  and  repordng  skills  of  the 
Research  Associate  may  facilitate  the 
progress  of  University  Committee 
work. 

5.1.4.  Summary 

There  are  a number  of  ways  of 
specifically  evaluadng  the  work  of  the 
Research  Associate.  The  dimensions  of 
evaluadon  are  the  same  as  for  Faculty 
but  the  weights  assigned  to  these 
dimensions  differ.  In  the  Promodons 
Policy  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
(Manual  of  Staff  Policies,  3.01.05  iii) 
special  weights  on  teaching  and 
service  are  suggested  for  the  evaluadon 
of  part-dime  staff  who  have  less 
opportunity  for  carrying  out 
research.  The  Promodons  Policy  is 
therefore  capable  of  the  flexible 
weighdng  system.  Were  a Research 
Associate  to  have  achieved  a high  level 
in  an  evaluadon,  there  would  be  no 
posidon  for  him  or  her  to  be 
promoted  to.  We  therefore  propose 

RECOMMENDATION  G.  A 
system  of  ranks  based  on  experience 
and  merit  be  established  whereby  a 
person  who  has  completed  two 
years  postdoctoral  experience  can 
progress  in  both  dtle  and  salary. 

The  Department  will  consider  the 
promodon  of  the  Research 
Associate  to  Research  Assistant 
Professor.  This  process  may  be 
inidated  by  the  Principal 
Invesdgator  on  the  researcher’s 
behalf  or  by  the  researcher.  The 
Research  Assistant  Professor  may 
seek  promodon  to  the  posidon  of 
Research  Associate  Professor  and 
eventually  to  the  final  rank  of 
Research  Professor. 


RECOMMENDATION  h If  the 
Research  Associate  wishes  to  leaves 
the  tull-nme  research  position  for  a 
traditional  Faculty  position,  he  or 
she  should  be  given  full 
consideration  with  respect  to 
secuons  in  5.1  above  when 
applying  for  such  positions. 

RECOMMENDATION  I:  There  is 
a review  committee  to  which  either 
the  Research  Associated  ranks 
beyond  or  a Faculty  member  on  the 
researcher’s  behalf  may  submit  a 
request  for  consideration  for 
promodon.  The  reviews  will 
resemble  those  for  Faculty  but  will 
be  modified  accordingly  to  terms  of 
criteria  and  committee  structure. 

5.2.  Sabbatical  Leave  and 
Leave  of  Absence 
Duties  of  Research  Associate  often 
interfere  with  progress  in  independent 
work.  As  well,  continuous  service  in 
the  same  environment  no  matter  how 
stimulating  can  lead  to  stagnation 
sometimes.  MRC  grant  recipients  are 
eligible  for  full  sabbatical  leave  under 
new  policy  in  accordance  with 
University  policy  and  U.N.B.  Research 
Associates  in  continuing 
appointments  are  also  eligible  when 
stipulated  in  their  contracts.  We 
propose  the  following 

RECOMMENDATION  J:  After  six 
years  of  service  as  Research 
Associate  and  ranks  beyond  there  is 
endtlement  to  apply  for  an 
extended  leave  with  partial 
remuneration  or  leave  of  absence 
without  pay  for  the  purpose  of 
either  the  refreshing  of  skills  in  a 
new  environment  or  changing  from 
roudne  for  an  extended  period 
during  which  independent  work 
can  be  completed.  For  sabbatical 
leave  remuneration  can  be  provided 
by  funds  derived  from  the  overhead 
derived  from  research  grants  (i.e., 
the  restricted  research  budget  of  the 
university).  Awarding  of  these 
funds  would  be  bases  on  merit  of 
past  record,  i.e.,  sabbatical  leave 
would  not  necessarily  follow  from 
six  years  work  as  a professional 
researcher,  however,  it  would  be  an 
award  for  six  years  excellent 
performance. 


6.  Remuneration 

On  the  basis  of  the  survey,  it  is 
esumated  that  the  Research  Associate 
is  on  average  over  35  years  of  age  and 
received  on  average  a 1985-86  salary 
between  $25,000  to  $30,000.  This 
compare  unfavourably  with  the 
average  1984-85  salary  for  Assistant 
($36,000),  Associate  (43,000),  and 
Professor  ($51,000)  with  the  age  range 
of  35-39  ( Statistics  Canada  data 
supplied  by  OCUFA).  The  correlation 
between  salary  range  and  years  in  the 
position  of  Research  Associate  was  .54 
indicating  that  there  is  some 
consideration  for  experience  within 
the  position  but  that  this  is  far  from 
uniform  throughout  the  University. 
The  correlation  between  number  of 
years  since  receipt  of  doctorate  and 
salary  range  was  .02  suggesting  that 
starting  level  for  the  position  did  not 
take  into  account  past  experience,  i.e., 
that  those  who  had  just  received 
doctorates  would  be  remunerated  at 
the  same  rate  as  those  with  work 
experience  since  the  doctoral  degree. 
There  are  no  written  guidelines 
provided  by  die  University  for  the 
remuneration  of  Research  Associates, 
(We  are  aware  of  the  new  Working 
Group  on  Grant-Supported  Staff,  and 
but  it  is  unlikely  that  salary  guideline 
for  Research  associates  will  be 
developed).  We  note  also  that  the 
granting  agencies  either  fail  to  allow 
salaries  for  senior  researchers  in  their 
grant  applications  guideline  (NSERC; 
although  salary  for  URF  is  a guide), 
arbitrarily  cut  off  the  scale  after  7 years 


experience  (MRC),  or  have  one  salary 
level  for  senior  researchers  (SSHRCC) 
We  propose  the  following 

RECOMMENDATION  K:  As  for 
any  other  position  of  employment 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  , there 
must  be  standards  of  salary  set  for 
the  position  of  Research  Associate. 
These  standards  will  correspond  to 
the  salary  of  Faculty  within  the 
discipline  who  have  the  same 
background,  experience,  and  merit. 
(See  e.g.,  precedents  from 
Dalhousie,  MIT,  Waterloo,  U.N.B.) 

RECOMMENDATION  L:  The 
Research  Associate  and  higher 
ranks  are  entitled  to  full  benefits 
equivalent  to  that  of  full-ume 
tenured  Faculty.  These  include: 
OHIP.  Dental  plan,  eligibility  for 
pension  and  vacation,  early 
retirement  program. 

RECOMMENDATION  M:  Salary 
increase  will  have  both  a fixed  and 
merit  component. 

RECOMMENDATION  N:  Salary 
decrease  that  may  occur  by  the 
cutting  of  funds  from  an  external 
source,  or  a lateral  transfer  within  a 
Department  (See  Manual  of  Staff 
Policies,  Administrative  Staff, 

Salary  Reductions,  Code  Number 
4.02  14)  will  be  scrutinized  by  the 
Department  Chair  and  Dean  for  all 
possibilities  of  correction  from  the 
original  source,  the  Departmental 
source,  or  elsewhere  if  necessary 
such  as  a new  University  fund  for 
professional  researchers  derived 
from  research  overhead. 

7.  Security 

As  employees  of  the  University, 
Research  Associates  should  be 
protected  by  the  following  item  from 
the  Manual  of  Staff  Policies  (4.01.03) 
that  "the  University  and  its  staff 
members  show  a mutual  responsibility 
to  create  and  maintain  a fulfilling 
work  environment.  An  important 
consideration  in  fostering  such  an 
environment  is  job  security...”  Also, 
"Maintaining  an  environment  that 
encourages  individual  initiative  and 
effective  use  of  human  resources  is  the 
collective  responsibility  of  Governing 
Council,  senior  University 
administration,  the  Personnel 
Department  and  divisional  and 
departmental  administration" 

(2.01.01). 

The  ideals  expressed  above  have  not 
been  realized  for  most  Research 
Associates.  Almost  half  the 
respondents  to  the  questionnaire  felt 
they  had  security  for  only  2 years  and 
42%  felt  there  was  no  security  at  all. 

The  insecurity  of  Research  Associates 
is  not  a question  of  lack  of  merit; 
Research  Associates  are  generally 
rehired.  Although  on  average,  the 
Research  Associates  who  responded  to 
the  survey  had  been  in  their  positions 
for  over  four  years,  appointments  were 
typically  for  one  year  with  the 
possibility  of  renewal.  The 
productivity  of  the  Associate  would  be 
greatly  increased  by  providing  the 
longest  period  of  employment 
possible.  Serious  research  projects 
cannot  be  attempted  in  a short 
duration. 

RECOMMENDATION  O:  The 
positions  of  Research  Associates 
and  ranks  beyond  should  be  on  a 
permanent  basis. 


The  granting  agencies  have  instituted 
long  term  research  positions  that  have 
Faculty  status.  The  Bovey 
Commission  has  recognized  "the 
needed  expansion  in  activity  of 
additional  faculty  committed  to 
research  "as  one  of  the  facets  of 
restoring  "research  capacity  to  levels 
compatible  with  the  needs  of  a 
developed  country". 
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RECOMMENDATION  P:  The 
University  should  alert  the  granting 
agencies  to  the  needs  to  support 
professional  researchers. 

RECOMMENDATION  Q:  The 
granting  agencies  should  create  a 
new  system  of  grant  for  salaries  to 
professional  researchers,  i.e., 
Research  Associates  and  ranks 
beyond. 

RECOMMENDATION  R:  The 
University  should  establish  a 
special  fund  from  the  operating 
budget  or  other  source  to  provide 
support  for  researchers  in 
emergency  situations  such  as  the 
reduction  or  discontinuation  of  a 
grant.  For  example,  at  M.I.T., 
junior  research  staff  are  provided 
bridging  funds  for  one  year  and 
senior  researchers  are  provided  such 
funds  for  three  years.  During  this 
grace  period  new  sources  of 
independent  funding  can  be 
sought.  This  new  fund  could  be 
used  for  other  needs  of  Research 
Associates  as  they  arise,  such  as  a 
sabbatical  programme  (see  section 
5.2). 


Our  recommendations  have  the 
objective  of  promoting  research 
through  the  establishment  of 
professional  research  positions  for 
those  who  wish  to  dedicate  themselves 
in  this  way  within  the  University.  By 
remedying  the  situation  for  its 
professional  researchers,  the 
University  can  more  readily  carry  out 
its  stated  commitment  to  excellence  in 
research. 
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10.  Appendix:  Summary 
of  die  Survey 

A study  designed  to  assess  the  present 
position  of  Postdoctoral  Research 
Associates  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  was  completed  in  October, 
1985. 

Questionnaires  were  administered  to 
132  Research  Associates  and  a 
response-rate  of  approximately  one- 
third  was  achieved.  The  questionnaire 
assessed  the  various  aspects  of  the 
Research  Associate  career,  such  as 
advancement,  job  security,  funding 
and  status.  The  study  provided  the 
following  information: 

1.  A majority  (75%)  were  strongly 
committed  to  a research  career. 

2.  The  number  of  years  in  the 
position  of  Research  Associate 
varied  from  1 to  13  with  54% 
having  spent  more  than  4 years  in 
their  position.  It  was  noticed  that 
62%  of  women  were  holding  the 
position  over  7 years  as  opposed  to 
10%  of  men  in  the  same  category. 

3.  Seventy-seven  per  cent  (77%)  of 
Research  Associates  received  their 
Ph.D.  before  1980,  and  43%  before 
1976. 

4.  Thirty-two  per  cent  (32%)  of 
Research  Associates's  current 
salaries  were  in  the  range  of 
$25,000-$30,000.  Twenty-seven  per 
cent  (27%)  were  between  $30,000- 
$35,000  and  18%  between  $20,000- 
$25,000  with  14%  below  the  $20,000 
range.  There  were  wide 
discrepancies  between  the  earnings 
to  the  length  of  holding  the 
position  of  Research  Associates 
(correlation  .54)  and  to  the  year  of 
receiving  the  Ph.D.  degree 
(correlation  .02). 

5.  Concerning  job  security,  over  85% 
fell  that  their  position  was  highly 
insecure,  47%  felt  security  for  only 
up  to  2 years  and  42%  felt  that 
there  was  no  security  at  all.  > 

6.  A majority  (84%)  were  funded 
through  grants  held  by  the 
Principal  Investigator. 

7.  Eighty  per  cent  (80%)  felt  that  there 
was  no  potential  for  advancement 
in  their  career. 

8.  Twenty-seven  (27%)  per  cent  wer.e 
involved  in  teaching.  However, 

84%  felt  that  teaching  could  be  part 
of  their  job  and  were  willing  to 
participate  in  leaching  activities. 

9.  There  were  43%  of  representatives 
from  the  Division  of  Life  Sciences, 
50%  from  Physical  Sciences,  and  7% 
from  the  Humanities  and  Social 
Sciences. 

10.  Seventy  per  cent  (70%)  were 

Canadian  citizens,  18%  were  landed 
immigrants,  7%  were  U.S.  citizens 


and  4%  were  British  subjects. 

11.  Ninety  two  per  cent  (92%)  wanted 
better  awareness  and  clarification 
of  the  Research  Associate’s 
position. 

Individual  comments  made  by 
Research  Associates  who  responded  to 
the  questionnaire 

• I feel  that  in  this  University,  the 
problems  of  the  Research  Associate 
are  in  the  lowest  priority  in  the 
eyes  of  the  supervisors  and  the 
Departments 

• No  future 

• Job  security  and  salary  is  principal 
problem  and  I wish  something 
could  be  done  to  take  care  of  these. 

• I am  appalled  at  the  disinterest  the 
University  has  toward  us.  I cannot 
get  any  pay  guidelines  from  my 
supervisor,  department  chairman, 
or  the  university.  I really  think  this 
needs  to  be  formalized.  We  have  no 
union  or  association  representing 
us.  Great  to  hear  someone  is  trying 
to  organize  things  on  an  overall 
University  basis. 

• Raise  in  salary,  extension  of 
contract  period,  opportunities  of 
advancement  within  academic 
institutions  - the  above  comments 
would  increase  the  security  needed 
for  Research  associates  and 
therefore  encourage  them  for  better 
productivity  and  long-term 
developments. 

• We  require  a secure  job  for  all 
Research  associates. 

• Funding  sources  available  directly, 
as  opposed  to  sources  accessible 
only  via  supervisor. 

• Research  Associates  in  the  Physical 
Sciences  should  be  able  to  apply 
for  NSERC  funds  to  support 
research.  A similar  system  is  in 
place  in  the  U.S.A.  under  the  NSF 
(National  Science  Foundation). 

• The  title  of  the  position  should  be 
entitled  other  than  Research 
Associate  after  a certain  period  of 
time,  say  after  three  years  or  so. 
Staff  Research  Investigator  sounds 
more  like  an  independent  title  and 
more  suitable. 

• a)  In  the  case  of  early  retirement  or 
lay-off,  when  benefits  can  the 
Research  Associates  derive  from 
the  organization  (U.  of  T.)  - e.g., 
early  retirement  benefits  to  Faculty 
members  after  a minimum  period 
oFservice.  b)  Where  do  Research 
Associates  fit  into  the  academic  set- 
up? c)  Are  these  Research 
Associates  expendable  robots? 

• The  worst  thing  is  the  non- 
availability of  advancement  in 
career.  The  salary  is  also  meager 
compared  to  experience  and 
education. 

• Basically,  I worry  about  who 
would  plead  my  case  if  I had  a 
grievance  against  the  University. 

Notes 

The  report  was  prepared  by  Drs. 
Annabel  Cohen  (currently  Canada 
Research  Fellow,  Assistant  Professor 
(Research)  at  Dalhousie  University, 
Department  of  Psychology)  and 
Srebrenka  Julia  Huterer  (Department 
of  Medicine). 

The  opinions  expressed  are  those  of 
the  authors  of  the  report.  Information 
from  other  universities  provided  by 
Ms.  Carole  Gillin,  Director,  Office  of 
Research  Administration  is  gratefully 
appreciated  as  is  assistance  in  the  data 
analysis  by  Dr.  Henrietta  Lampert, 
Department  of  Psychology. 


8.  Concluding  Remarks 

The  Postdoctoral  Research  Associates 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  are 
responsible  for  a significant 
proportion  of  the  research  activity  of 
the  University  and  the  benefits  this 
activity  brings  to  the  University.  In 
spite  of  their  contribution  they  are 
poorly  treated  in  comparison  to  other 
University  employees. 

To  summarize  briefly,  there  are  a 
number  of  changes  that  we  feel  must 
be  instituted  immediately  and  others 
that  will  take  considerably  more  time. 

In  the  former  category  are  guidelines 
for  salary,  opportunities  for 
advancement,  and  representation  to 
Governing  Council -aspects  that  are 
accorded  all  other  academic  and 
administrative  staff.  In  the  other 
category  are  changes  that  can  come 
about  with  the  help  of  an 
administration  that  will  fairly  assess 
the  value  accorded  to  the  position  of 
full-time  advanced  researcher  on  the 
campus.  Included  here  are  also  subtle 
alternations  in  the  way  in  which 
Research  Associates  are  treated  by  their 
Departments.  What  guidelines  can  be 
set  in  this  direction  will  probably  be  a 
matter  of  some  debate  and  discussion 
throughout  all  academic 
administration  across  the  campus.  A 
final  area  of  change  that  we  encourage 
is  informing  the  granting  agencies 
about  the  needs  of  Research 
Associates.  We  want  the  University  to 
consider  the  needs  of  Research 
Associates  as  a vital  part  of  the  lobby 
on  research  funding  made  to  the 
government  and  granting  agencies. 
Therefore  we  propose 

RECOMMENDATIONS:  A 
Committee,  sanctioned  by  the 
University  Administration  and 
Faculty  including  representation  of 
Research  Associates,  be  established 
to  review  the  situation  of  Research 
Associates  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  and,  in  particular,  to 

• institute  immediate  necessary 
changes  regarding  definition  of 
title,  salary  guidelines, 
opportunities  for  advancement, 
and  representation  to  University 
Government 

• develop  guidelines  on  the 
relation  between  Departments 
and  the  Associates  and  provide  a 
forum  for  discussion  of  the 
political  and  economic 
implications  of  these  issues 

• develop  a strategy  to  alert 
government  granting  agencies  to 
the  needs  of  the  Research 
Associates 
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by  Patrick  Donohue 

The  many  cultures  that  shaped  the 
Holy  Land  will  be  explored  in  a 
gay  8 symposium  offered  by  the  School 
0f  Continuing  Studies  in  connection 
vVjth  the  exhibition  “Treasures  of  the 
Holy  Land”  at  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum. 

Organized  by  curators  from  the  Israel 
Museum  and  New  York’s  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  the  exhibition  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  artistically  stun- 
ning and  historically  significant  collec- 
tions of  ancient  art  from  Israel  ever  to 
travel  abroad. 

A celebration  of  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  state  of  Israel,  the  show  includes 
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works  from  the  10th  millennium  BC  to 
the  seventh  century  AD.  The  Toronto 
showing,  from  May  9 to  Sept.  5,  will  be 
the  only  Canadian  stop  on  the  exhibi- 
tion’s two-year  tour,  which  has  included 
. very  successful  visits  to  New  York,  Los 
Angeles  and  Houston . 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  show  is  a 
larger-than-life  bronze  statue  of  the 
Roman  emperor  Hadrian.  Another  in- 
triguing exhibit,  a limestone  block  bear- 
ing a dedication  to  Pontius  Pilate,  is  one 
- of  the  few  non-Biblical  references  to  the 
Roman  prefect  of  Judea,  who  played  a 
key  role  in  the  trial  of  Jesus. 

Some  objects  in  the  exhibition  reflect 
innovations  — such  as  the  beginning  of 
alphabetic  writing  and  the  growth  of 
monotheism  — which  eventually  formed 
cornerstones  of  western  society. 

Two  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  will  be  on 
display:  the  Habakkuk  Commentary, 
one  of  the  best-preserved  of  the  scrolls, 
and  the  Masada  Psalms  Scroll,  which 
proves  that  the  martyrs  who  died  at 
Masada  in  AD  73  or  74  had  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  chapters  82  to  85,  as  we  know 
them  today. 

UC  principal  Peter  Richardson,  one  of 
the  symposium  speakers,  says  its  major 
purpose  will  be  to  put  the  artefacts  of 
the  exhibition  in  the  broadest  possible 
context.  Lecturers  will  show  that  the 
Holy  Land,  long  a centre  of  migration, 
conflict  and  trade  from  all  directions, 
was  subject  to  many  foreign  influences. 
Among  the  powers  in  the  area  were 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Greece  and 
Rome. 

As  a result,  the  Holy  Land  cannot  be 
understood  as  having  developed  strictly 
on  its  own  terms,  but  must  be  viewed  in 
comparison  with  the  nations  that  helped 
shape  it,  Richardson  says. 

Speakers  at  the  symposium,  which 
will  take  place  from  1 to  6 p.m.  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building,  include  archaeologists  and 
curators  from  the  ROM  and  the  Israel 
Museum.  Following  the  lectures  there 
will  be  a pane!  discussion  and  question 
and  answer  period  with  audience  par- 
ticipation. (For  details,  see  Events, 
page  10.) 


Anthropomorphic  vase  from  18th-17th  century  B.C. 


Bliss  book  wins  business  award 


Professor  Michael  Bliss  of  the 
Department  of  History  has  won  the 
$10,000  National  Business  Book  Award 
for  his  comprehensive  history  of  Cana- 
dian business,  Northern  Enterprise. 
The  book,  which  was  published  last 
spring  by  McClelland  & Stewart,  covers 
a 500-year  span  from  the  fishing  and 

Oxford  degree 
for  Jenkins 

Professor  David  Jenkins  of  the 
Department  of  Nutritional  Sciences 
will  receive  a DSc  from  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  late  spring.  The  degree, 
which  is  awarded  infrequently,  goes  to 
Jenkins  for  his  lifetime  contributions  to 
science. 

Known  for  his  research  in  the  areas  of 
dietary  fibre  and  diabetes,  he  held  posts 
at  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary  and  the 
Oxford  Laboratory  of  Physiology  before 
coming  to  U of  T in  1980. 


The  Idler 
pub 

Where  people 
who  write , meet. 


fur-trading  industries  that  established 
Canada  as  a colony  to  modern  banking 
and  high  technology. 

The  award  is  sponsored  by  the  Toron- 
to office  of  Coopers  & Lybrand  and  the 
Financial  Times  of  Canada.  It  will  be 
presented  on  April  20. 

Bliss’  current  project  is  a history  of 
the  1885 smallpox  epidemic  in  Montreal. 
“I  bounce  from  business  to  medicine," 
he  said.  His  first  book,  A Living  Profit: 
Studies  in  the  Social  Histo'ry  of  Cana- 
dian Business,  1883-1911,  has  become  a 
standard  reference  work.  His  next,  A 
Canadian  Millionaire:  The  Life  and 
Business  Times  of  Sir  Joseph  Flavelle, 
Bart.,  won  five  awards.  The  Discovery 
of  Insulin  won  three,  and,  with  Banting: 
A Biography,  became  the  basis  for  a 
television  miniseries,  Glory  Enough  for 
All,  to  be  broadcast  by  Thames  TV  in 
England  in  June  and  by  the  CBC  in  the 
fall. 


carrying  jars  from  the  Chalcolithic  period. 


255  Davenport  (near  Avenue) 
Toronto  • Tkl  962-0195 


D.  SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

26  Duncan  St 
Filth  Floor 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5V  2B9 
416-977-3857 

Academic  Robes 
and  Hoods 

Authorized  Robemakers 
to  University  of  Toronto 
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Events 


Regulation  of  MHC  Class 
I Gene  Expression. 

Tuesday,  April  19 
Dr.  Dinah  Singer,  NCI/NIH, 
Bethesda.  Room  408,  C.H. 
Best  Institute,  112  College 
St.  11  a.m. 

(Banting  & Best  Medical 
Research) 

The  L’Viv  Council  of 
1946  and  the  Suppres- 
sion of  the  Greek 
Catholic  Church  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Tuesday,  April  19 
Rev.  Brian  R.  Keleher, 
fellow  of  the  Chair  of  Ukrai- 
nian Studies.  2130  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  2.30  p.m. 
(Ukrainian  Studies  and 
Religious  Studies) 

Mayan  Excavations  at 
Colonial  Neqroman-Tipu 
in  Belize. 

Wednesday,  April  20 
Elizabeth  Graham,  Royal  On- 
tario Museum.  Lecture  room, 
McLaughlin  Planetarium 
(ROM).  5.15  p.m. 
(Archaeological  Institute  of 
America,  Toronto  Society) 

Insulin  Receptor. 

Thursday,  April  21 
Dr.  George  King,  Joslin 
Diabetes  Center,  Boston. 
Room  408,  C.H.  Best  In- 
stitute, 112  College  St. 

4 p.m. 

(Banting  & Best  Medical 
Research) 


Earthquake! 

Thursday,  April  21 
Prof.  G.D.  Garland,  Depart- 
ment of  Physics.  Lecture 
room,  McLaughlin 
Planetarium.  7.30  p.m. 

Fee  $9,  ROM  members, 
students  and  seniors  $7. 
(Physics  and  ROM) 

Housing  and  Community 
Integration  for  Persons 
with  Psychiatric 
Disability. 

Wednesday,  April  27 
Prof.  Paul  J.  Carling,  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont.  Main 
Auditorium,  Clarke  Institute 
of  Psychiatry.  12 noon. 
(Psychiatry) 

Fit  for  the  Gods:  The 
Legacy  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba. 

Wednesday,  April  27 
Prof.  John  S.  Holladay,  Jr., 
Department  of  Near  Eastern 
Studies.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  8 p.m. 
(Society  for  Mesopotamian 
Studies) 

Regulation  of  an  Insulin- 
Sensitive  Glycosy  1 In- 
osital  Lipid  during  T 
Lymphocyte  Activation. 

Thursday,  April  28 
Prof.  Glen  Gaul  ton,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  Room 
408,  C.H.  Best  Institute,  112 
College  St.  4 p.m. 

(Banting  & Best  Medical 
Research) 


Nursing  Science  and 
Research:  The  State  of 
the  Art. 

Monday,  May  2 
Ada  Sue  Hinshaw,  National 
Institues  of  Health , 
Bethesda.  Debates  Room, 
Hart  House.  4 p.m. 

(Nursing,  Institute  of  Nurs- 
ing Science  and  Rosenstadt 
Funds  for  Health  Research) 

A Personal  Account  and 
Perception  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Exile  Process. 

Monday,  May  2 
Melinda  Friede,  Toronto 
Board  of  Education;  Popular 
Feminism  lecture  and  discus- 
sion series.  2-212/2-213  On- 
tario Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W. 
8 p.m. 

(Centre  for  Women’s 
Studies,  OISE) 

Isoflurane  and  the 
Coronary  Circulation. 

Wednesday,  May  J, 

Prof.  Robert  G.  Merin,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  ; Harry 
Shields  memorial  lecture. 
Main  lecture  theatre,  Toron- 
to General  Hospital.  5 p.m. 

Was  Franklin  Too 
French? 

Thursday,  May  5 
Claude- Anne  Lopez,  author, 
and  former  editor-in-chief  of 
The  Papers  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Yale  University. 
Combination  Room,  Trinity 
College.  8p.m. 

(French  and  Arts  & Science) 

Eight  Centuries  of  a 
Love  Story:  Heloise  and 
Abelard. 

Friday,  May  6 

Claude- Anne  Lopez.  Upper 

Library,  Massey  College. 

8 pjn. 

(FYench  and  Arts  & Science) 


Introducing 

multi-focal  eyewear  with 
a new  perspective 

FOCAL 
CHANGE 
2 pairs  of 
glasses  in  1 

1)  Focal  Change  frames  are 
perfect  lor  regular  multi- 
focal use; 

2)  With  one  simple  adjust- 
ment, Focal  Change  creates 
an  additional  function  by 
increasing  clarity/power  in 
special  near  distance  situations 
such  as  fixed-distance  reading, 
writing,  prolonged  desk  work 
and  other  similar  situations. 

Designed  specifically  for  multi-focal 
lense  wearers  who  require  greater 
versatility  and  comfort  than  their 
present  eyewear  provides,  new  Focal  Change 
eyewear  is  a revolutionary  concept  in  optical 
flexibility.  The  unique  design  provides  the 
wearer  with  an  extra  power  in  the  near-distance 
portion  of  their  lense.  So  one  set  of  eyewear 
fulfills  every  optical  requirement  with  comfort, 
ease  and  an  attractive  appearance.  Focal 
Change  - a new  perspec- 
tive on  multi-focal 
eyewear. 


Focal  Change  eyewear  is  especially 
designed  for  use  with  progressive 
multi-focal  lenses. 


Drug  Utilization  Review 
Experiences  with  a 
Large  Database. 

Monday,  April  18 
Prof.  J.L.  Blackburn,  Uni- 
versity of  Saskatchewan.  519 
Pharmacy  Building.  9 a.m. 
(Pharmacy) 

Crime  and  Sin  in  the 
Bible. 

Monday,  April  18 
University  Prof.  Em.  Nor- 
throp Frye,  Department  of 
English;  Crime  in  Literature 
series.  Solarium,  Falconer 
Hall,  Faculty  of  Law.  4.30  to 

6.30  p.m. 

(Law  and  English) 

Signal  Transduction  at 
Muscarinic  Receptors. 

Tuesday,  April  19 
Prof.  James  W.  Wells,  Fac- 
ulty of  Pharmacy.  519  Phar- 
macy Building.  9 a.m. 
(Pharmacy) 


fflOLLOQUIfl 


FOCAL  CHANGE  New  Look  Eyeweai  vji  ■ swvl 

is  distributed  exclusively  by  CANADA 


. Ac  IMPERIAL 
WM  OPTICAL 


Chemical  Significance 
of  Ligand  Field  Band 
Intensities. 

Friday,  April  22 
Prof.  Malcolm  Gerloch,  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  158 
Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 

Desire  and  Reflection 
with  Reference  to  the 
Banquet  in  Stages  on 
Life’s  Way. 

Friday,  April  22 
Prof.  Mildred  Bakan,  York 
University;  Kierkegaard 
Circle  colloquy.  Divinity 
Common  Room,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 7.30  p.m. 

(Trinity)  

Did  the  Thessalonians 
Write  to  Paul? 

Tuesday,  May  3 
Prof.  Abraham  Malherbe, 
Yale  University.  Centre  for 
Religious  Studies  lounge, 
14-352  Robarts  Library. 

3.30  p.m. 

(Centre  for  Religious 
Studies) 


Economic  Development 
Strategy  and  Urbaniza- 
tion in  Post-1949  China. 

Tuesday,  April  19 
Kam  Wing  Chan,  Depart- 
ment of  Geography;  brown 
bag  seminar.  Room  410,  Cen- 
tre for  Urban  & Community 
Studies,  455  Spadina  Ave. 
12.15  to  2 p.m. 

(Urban  & Community 
Studies) 

Mate  Choice  in  Birds. 

Thursday,  April  21 
Prof.  Nancy  Burley,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign.  107  Ramsay 
Wright  Zoological 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 
(Zoology) 

Glasnost’  and  Estonia: 
The  Case  of  the  1949 
Deportations. 

Thursday,  April  21 
Prof.  Hain  Rebas,  Christian 
Albrecht's  University,  Kiel; 
visiting  Department  of 
History  and  Chair  of  Esto- 
nian Studies.  Upper  Library, 
Massey  College . 4 p .m . 

Drug  Utilization  Review 
Methodologies  for 
Research. 

Monday,  April  25 
Dr.  A.  Stergachis,  Group 
Health  Cooperative  of  Puget 
Sound,  Seattle.  519  Phar- 
macy Building.  9 a.m. 
(Pharmacy) 

Advertising  Strategies 
for  Small  Business 

Tuesday,  April  26 
Patrick  McDougall,  Vickers 
& Benson;  The  Entrepreneur 
Forum.  Ramada  Inn,  Don 
Valley.  7.30  to  10  a.m. 
Tickets  $25,  table  of  10  $200. 
Information:  1,99-1,933. 
(Management  and  the  Invest- 
ment Guild) 

Interactions  of  Water 
with  Solids  of  Phar- 
maceutical Interest. 

Tuesday,  April  26 
Prof.  George  Zografi,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  519 
Pharmacy  Building.  9 a.m. 
(Pharmacy) 


Household  Strategies 
and  the  Boundaries  of 
Paid  Work. 

Wednesday,  April  20 
Workshop  on  women  and 
community  structure.  Ses- 
sions in  140  University 
College. 

Transforming  Communities, 
Transforming  Economy: 
Issues  and  Strategies  in  the 
Politics  of  Restructuring. 

9.30  a.m. 

Breadwinning  Mothers:  An 
Historical  Example. 

10.10  a.m. 

The  Relations  between 
Employment  and  Parenting. 
11.05  a.m. 

"Helping  Her  Out":  Men’s 
Participation  in  Domestic 
Work  and  the  Companionate 
Marriage  Idea.  11.45  a.m. 
Policy  Issues  at  the  Boun- 
daries of  Paid  Work;  a 
discussion.  1.45  to  4 p.m. 
Information:  978-2072  or 
978-7162. 

(Urban  & Community 
Studies) 


IfRElE 


Innis  Spring  Film 
Program. 

Thurduy,  April  21 
Films  from  the  London  Film- 
makers’ Co-op.  Innis  College 
Town  Hall.  7 p.m. 

Tickets  $3 

Information:  978-7790. 


Events 

deadlines 


Please  note  that  information 
for  Events  listings  must  be 
received  in  writing  at  the 
Bulletin  offices,  45  Willcocks 
St.,  by  the  following  times: 
Issue  of  May  9, 
for  events  taking  place  May  9 
to  May  24: 

Monday,  April  25 

Issue  of  May  24, 

for  events  taking  place  May 

24  to  June  13: 


The  Rise  of  the  Com- 
munity Builders:  20th 
Century  Land  Develon. 
mentintheUS. 

Thursday,  April  28 
Prof.  Marc  Weiss,  Lincoln 
Institute  of  Land  Policy, 
Cambridge,  MA;  Urban 
History  workshop  series. 
Room  204,  Centre  for  Urhan 
& Community  Studies,  455 
Spadina  Ave.  2.30  to 

4.30  p.m. 

(Urban  & Community 
Studies) 

Lake  Malawi  and  Its 
Fishes. 

Thursday,  April  28 
E.J.  Crossman,  Royal  On- 
tario Museum.  107  Ramsay 
Wright  Zoological 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 
(Zoology) 

Developing  Drug  Utiliza- 
tion Review:  Education 
and  Research  Programs. 

Monday,  May  2 
Prof.  J.N.  Hlynka,  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia.  519 
Pharmacy  Building.  9 a.m. 
(Pharmacy) 

Renal  Membrane 
Transport  of  Organic 
Anions  using  Brush 
Border  Vesicles. 

Tuesday,  May  3 
Prof.  Michael  Spino,  Faculty 
of  Pharmacy.  519  Pharmacy 
Building.  9 a.m. 

(Pharmacy) 

NMR  Studies  of  Liver 
Metabolism. 

Tuesday,  May  8 
Prof.  Gerald  Shulman,  Yale 
University.  Room  814,  3rd 
floor,  Charlie  Conacher 
Research  Wing,  Toronto 
General  Hospital.  5 p.m. 
(Banting  & Best  Diabetes 
Centre) 

Dynein-tubulin  Interac- 
tions in  Microtubule  For- 
mation and  Microtubule 
Sliding. 

Thursday,  May  5 
Prof.  Claude  Gagnon,  McGill 
University.  107  Ramsay 
Wright  Zoological 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 
(Zoology) 


Committee  on  Campus  & 
Community  Affairs. 

Wednesday,  April  20 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m.  ^ 

The  Italian  Connection: 
The  Reception  of  Cana- 
dian Literature  in  Italy. 

Thursday,  April  21  and  Fri- 
day, April  22 

An  international  symposium 
organized  by  the  Italian 
Cultural  Institute.  Sessions 
in  Victoria  College  and 
Founders  College,  York 
University. 

Information:  921-3802/8637. 


Academic  Affairs 
Committee. 

Thursday,  April  21 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 

Research  & Academic 
Services  Subcommittee. 

Thursday,  May  5 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 

Treasures  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

Sunday.  May  8 
A symposium  on  the  ROM 
exhibition. 

Prehistoric  Architecture  and 
Art  in  Palestine  and  Jordan- 
1.10  p.m. 

Pre-pottery  of  the  Neolithic 
Period  in  Palestine  and 
Jordan.  2 p.m. 
Achievements  of  Art  and 
Technology  of  the  4th  Millen' 
nium  B.C.  2.45  p.m. 

Canaan  in  the  Shadow  ot 
Egypt.  3.15  p.m. 

In  the  Days  of  the  Kings  ot 
Israel  and  Judea.  3.45  p.m- 
The  Treasure  of  Masada  and 
the  Credibility  of  Josephus  a- 
a Historian.  4.15  p.m.  . 
The  Art  and  Architecture  0 
Judea  in  Its  Graeco-Roman 

Context.  4.45  p.m. 

Panel  discussion.  5.15  pd1- 
Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  1 to 
6 p.m. 

Fee  $40. 

Information  and  registra- 
tion: 928-21,00. 

(Continuing  Studies  and 
ROM) 
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VICTORIA  COLLEGE 
Keena. 

To  April  22 

An  exhibition  of  the  artist’s 
work.  Northrop  Frye  Hall. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Wedgwood -From 
Palaces  and  Drawinq 
Rooms  to  Cottages  and 
Kitchens:  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  1730-1795- 
Potter  and  Wedgwood 
Company. 

To  April  29 

Representative  samples  of 
items  produced  from  1765  to 
the  present,  featuring  ex- 
amples of  ornamental  and 
useful  wares  done  in  cream- 
ware,  pearl  ware,  black  basalt 
and  jasper.  Main  Display 
Area. 


Franz  Kafka. 

May  4 to  May  26 
A photographic  documentary 
exhibition  portraying  the  life 
and  works  of  Franz  Kafka. 
Main  display  area. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
8.30  a.m.  to  midnight;  Satur- 
day, 9 a.m.  to  10p.m.;  Sun- 
day, 1 to  10  p.m. 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART 
HOUSE 

To  May  5 

Untamed  Landscapes. 

George  Raab,  etchings.  East 
Gallery. 


B|rd  as  Belly/Belly  as 
Bird. 

Jane  Lind,  clay  sculptures. 
West  Gallery. 

Gallery  hours:  Tuesday  to 
Thursday , 1 1 a.m.  to  9 p.m.; 
Friday  and  Saturday,  1 1 a.m 

to  6p.m.;  Sunday,  2to  5 p.m.’ 

SCARBOROUGH 

COLLEGE 

Ninth  Annual  Juried 
Student  Show. 

To  May  is 
The  Gallery. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 

Friday.  lla.m. to  4 p.m. 


THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 

The  Italian  Connection: 
25  Years  of  Canadian 
Literature  and  Italian 
Translation,  1963-1988. 

To  May  31 

An  exhibition  of  books  and 
manuscripts;  in  conjunction 
with  the  International  Sym- 
posium on  the  Reception  of 
Canadian  Literature  in  Italy. 
2nd  floor. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


PhD  ORALS 


Franz  Kafka  - see  Exhibitions  for  details  of  a photographic 

documentary  on  his  life  and  works. 


ROYAL  CONSER- 
VATORY OF  MUSIC 
Noon  Hour  Series. 

Wednesday,  April  20 
Hwaeja  Lee,  organ. 
Thursday,  April  21 
Terry  Tam,  violin  and  Vera 
Danchenko,  piano.  Concert 
Hall.  12.15  p.m. 

Young  Artist  Series. 

Thursday,  April  21 
Kelly  Parkins,  violin  and 
Vera  Danchenko,  piano.  Con- 
cert Hall.  5.15  p.m. 

Evening  Series. 

Friday,  April:  22 
Giulio  Gianelli  Viscardi, 
flute. 

Friday,  April  29 

Inna  Perkis-Zarartkin , piano. 

Concert  Hall.  8p.m. 

Tickets  $8,  students  and 
seniors  $5.  RCM  box  office, 
978-5470. 

Twilight  Series. 

Thursday,  April  28 
Pierre  Gallant,  piano;  Judy 
Crocker,  synthesizer; 

Eugene  Kash,  violin;  and 
Kenneth  Erskine,  percus- 
sion. Concert  Hall.  5.15  p.m. 
Tickets  $2,  students  and 
seniors  $1. 

Chamber  Music  Concert. 

F r iday,  May  6 
With  students  from  the 
Associateship  Diploma  Pro- 
gram. Concert  Hall. 

5-15p.m. 


Art  Gallery  Sunday 
Concerts. 

Sunday,  May  8 
Victor  Danchenko,  violin  and 
Vera  Danchenko,  piano. 
Walker  Court,  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario.  3p.m. 

Wind  Ensemble. 

Sunday,  May  8 
Richard"  Blechta,  conductor. 
Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Bloor  St.  V/.  at  Avenue  Rd. 

3 p.m. 

Information  on  all  Consei'- 
vatory  concerts  available 
from  the  publicity  office, 
978-3771. 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Opera  Excerpts. 

Wednesday,  May  J,;  Friday, 
May  6;  arid  Saturday,  May  7 
Fully  staged  and  costumed 
scenes  from  the  repertoire  of 
the-Opera  Division.  Mac- 
Millan Theatre.  8 p.m. 
Tickets$5,  students  and 
seniors  $3. 

Information  on  all  events  in 
the  Edward  Johnson 
Building  available  from  the 
box  office,  978-37U  ■ 


INI 

Illegally  Obtained 
Evidence. 

Wednesday,  April  27 
Prof.  Peter  Mirfield,  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford;  legal  theory 
workshop  series.  Solarium, 
Falconer  Hall,  Faculty  of 
Law.  12  noon  to  2 p.m 
Fee:  §3 

Information  and  registra- 
tion: Joyce  Williams, 

978-6767 

(Law) 

A Theory  of  Legal 
Bilingualism. 

Wednesday,  April  20 
Prof.  Rod  McDonald,  McGill 
University;  legal  theory 
workshop  series.  Solarium, 
Falconer  Hall,  Faculty  of 
Law.  12  noon  to  2 p.m. 

Fee$3. 

Infonnation  and  registra- 
tion: Joyce  Williams, 

978-6767. 

(Law) 

Faculty  of  Medicine 
Open  House. 

Saturday,  April  SO 
Displays,  lectures  and  films 
on  a variety  of  medical  issues 
as  well  as  hands-on  games 
and  contests.  This  year’s 
theme  is  “One  Hundred 
. Years  of  Healing.”  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  10a.m.  to 
6 p.m. 


Recommended  dining 


dining  lounge  -JlT 

Authentic  Japanese  A 
cuisine  & decor  V 


a 

* 

It 


195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of  all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for  gracious, 
relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo, 
and  Japanese  prints.  You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you 
prefer , North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs  — the  service 
is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you  choose.  Five  course  dinners  pre- 
sent a selection  of  sukiyaki,  teriyaki , shabu  shabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table  and  consists  of 
seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed.  The  main  course  is  accompanied 
by  soup,  sunomo  salad  (octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice, 
dessert,  and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Noon-2:30,  5-11  p.m.,  Mon. -Fri.  Sat.  5-11  p.m.  Sun.  5-10  p.m. 


Please  contact  the  PhD  oral 
examinations  office  at 
978-5258  for  information 
regarding  time  and  location 
for  these  listings. 

Monday,  April  25 

Karen  Deborah  Davis, 
Department  of  Physiology, 
"Aji  Electrophysiological 
Study  of  the  Response  Prop- 
erties of  Trigeminal  and 
Thalamic  Neurones  Activ- 
ated by  Stimulation  of  the 
Middle  Meningeal  Artery 
and  Superior  Sagittal 
Sinus.”  Prof.  J.  Dostrovsky. 

Graham  D.  Layne,  Depart- 
ment of  Geology.  “The  JC 
Tin  Skarn  Deposit,  South 
Yukon  Territory:  A 
Mineralogical,  Fluid  Inclu- 
sion and  Stable  Isotope 
Study.”  Prof.  E.T.C 
Spooner. 

Maureen  Ruth  Forbes  Mann, 
Department  of  English, 

"The  Authority  of  Language 
in  the  Novels  of  Charlotte 
Bronte.”  Prof.  F.T.  Flahiff. 

William  Edward  S.Urquhart, 
Department  of  Geology, 
“Geological  Evaluation  of  a 
Magnetic  Survey  in  the 
Matagami  Region  of 
Quebec.”  Prof.  D.W. 
Strangway. 

Tuesday,  April  26 
Narinder  Banait,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  “Elec- 
trophilic Reactivities  of  the 
Triarylmethyl  and  9-Aryl  - 
xanthylium  Carbocations  in 
Aqueous  Solutions.”  Prof. 

R. A.  McClelland. 

Paul  Favaro,  Department  of 
Education,  "Client  Satisfac- 
tion with  Community-Based 
Child  and  Family  Therapy.” 
Prof.  M.  Wahlstrom. 

Shelley  Marilyn  King, 
Department  of  English, 

" 'But  Meaning  Motion’: 
Movement  and  Change  in  the 
Poetry  of  G.M.  Hopkins.” 

Prof.  P.  Morgan . 

William  Sproull  Morrow, 
Department  of  Near  Eastern 
Studies,  "The  Composition 
of  Deuteronomy  14:1-17:1." 
Prof.  P.E.  Dion. 


Anna  Shymkiw,  Department 
of  Slavic  Languages  & 
Literatures,  "A  Study  of  the 
Tendencies  in  the  Lexical 
Semantic  System  of  Bi- 
lingual Canadian  Ukrain- 
ians." Prof.  I.  Evrienov. 

Thursday,  April  28 

Danny  Edward  Evens, 
Department  of  Physics, 
“Hamiltonian  Analysis  of  the 
Null  Plane.”  Prof.  G. 
Kunstatter. 

Peter  David  Gooch,  Centre 
for  Religious  Studies,  “Food 
.and  the  Limits  of  Commun- 
ity: 1 Corinthians  8:1  to 
11:1.”  Prof.  G.P. 

Richardson. 

Wai-Ming  Felix  Lee,  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  & 
Applied  Mathematics.  "A 
Mean  Ergodic  Theorem  for 
Multiparameter  Super- 
additive Processes  on 
Banach  Lattices."  Prof.  M. 
Akeoglu. 

George  Harry  Pink,  Faculty 
of  Management.  “A  Domin- 
ance Analysis  of  Canadian 
Mutual  Funds."  Prof.  L. 
Booth. 

Catherine  M.S.  Plowright, 
Department  of  Psychology, 
“Foraging  Decisions  by 
Pigeons:  A Functional  and 
Mechanistic  Analysis.”  Prof. 
S.J.  Shettleworth. 

Marion  Jean  Porath.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  “Cogni- 
tive Development  of  Gifted 
Children:  A Neo-Piagetian 
Perspective."  Prof.  R.  Case. 


Peter  Whyte  Walker, 
Department  of  Physics,  "A 
Robust  Integral  Equation 
Solution  for  EM  Scattering 
by  a Plate  in  Conductive 
Media."  Prof.  G.F.  West. 

Randi  Ruth  Warne,  Centre 
for  Religious  Studies, 
“Literature  as  Pulpit: 
Narrative  as  a Vehicle  for 
the  Transmission  and 
Transformation  of  Values  in 
the  Christian  Social  Activism 
of  Nellie  McClung."  Prof. 
R.C.  Hutchinson. 


Ross  Wilson  Groom,  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  “The 
Effects  of  Inhomogeneities 
on  Magneto tellurics."  Prof. 
R.C.  Bailey. 

Mary  Olga  Lawrin,  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacology, 
“Serotonin  Uptake  In- 
hibitors: Effect  on  the  Macro 
and  Micro  Structure  of 
Ethanol  Drinking.”  Profs. 

E. M.  Sellers  and  C.A. 
Naranjo. 

Sabrina  Lee  Reed,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  ‘The  Place 
of  American  Poets  in  the 
Development  of  Irving 
Layton,  Louis  Dudek  and 
Raymond  Souster."  Prof 

F. W.  Watt. 

Joy  Lilian  Santink,  Depart- 
ment of  History,  “Timothy 
Eaton  and  the  Rise  of  the 
Department  Store."  Prof.  M. 
Bliss. 

Aleksandra  Sosnowski, 
Department  of  Slavic 
Languages  & Literatures. 
“The  Character  of  the  Eman- 
cipated Woman  in  the  Prose 
of  Aleksey  Pisemskv.”  Prof. 
C.H.  Bedford. 

Monday,  May  2 
Helen  Elizabeth  Hatton, 
Department  of  History,  "The 
Largest  Amount  of  Good: 
Quaker  Relief  in  Ireland.” 

Prof.  R.J.  Helmstadter. 

Tuesday,  May  3 
Michael  William  Cuneo, 

Centre  for  Religious  Studies, 
“Catholics  against  the 
Church:  Anti-Abortion  Pro- 
test in  Toronto,  1965-1985.” 
Prof.  R.  O’Toole. 

Friday,  May  6 

Lynn  Joy  Shakinovsky, 
Department  of  English, 

" 'The  House  Without  Door': 
Space  and  Silence  in  the 
Poetry  of  Emily  Dickinson." 
Prof.  J.E.  Chamberlin. 


Eric  John  Toone,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  . “The 
Development  of  an  Active 
Site  Mode  for  Pig  Liver 
Esterase."  Prof.  J.B.  Jones. 

Wednesday,  April  27 
Gabriela  Lopez,  Department 
of  Education,  “The 
Organization  of  Teachers’ 
Practices  Embedded  in 
Chilean  Cultural  Forms." 
Prof.  R.  Simon. 

William  Henry  Rockett, 
Graduate  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Drama,  "The 
Savage  Cinema:  Trans- 
cendence in  the  Film  of 
Terror."  Prof.  J.  Skvoreeky. 


Friday,  April  29 

Alfred  Chan,  Department  of 
Political  Science,  "The 
Dynamics  of  Policy-Making 
in  China:  The  Case  of  the 
Great  Leap  Forward,  1958." 
Prof.  V.  Falkenheim. 

Joseph  Francis-Xavier  Eska, 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies, 
“Towards  an  Interpretation 
of  the  Hispano-Celtic  Inscrip- 
tion of  Bottorila.”  Prof.  H.A. 
Roe. 

Paul  Edward  Fraser, 
Department  of  Biochemistry, 
"Physical-Chemical 
Characterization  of  Myelin 
Basic  Protein.”  Prof.  C.M. 
Deber. 


Monday,  May  9 

Gordon  David  Hoops, 
Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  "Terminal 
Impedance  Control  of  a 
Capacitor  Excited  Induction 
Generator."  Prof.  R.  Bonert. 

Tuesday,  May  10 
Judith  Maureen  Marshall, 
Department  of  Education, 
"Literacy,  State  Formation 
and  People's  Power:  Educa- 
tion in  a Mozambican  Fac- 
tory.” Prof.  P.  Corrigan. 

Gillian  Anne  Walker,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  "Concep- 
tual Practices  and  the 
Political  Process:  'Family 
Violence'  as  Ideology."  Prof. 
D.  Smith. 

Wednesday,  May  1 1 
Timothy  Peter  O'Connor, 
Department  of  Anatomy, 

“Life  after  Death:  Cell  Death 
and  the  Development  of  the 
Trigeminal  Innervation  of 
the  Cerebral  Vasculature.” 
Prof.  D.  van  der  Kooy. 
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Having  heard  more  than  once  from 
Betty  Isbister  and  Wendy  Loat 
about  their  reasons  for  opposing 
unionization,  we  feel  we  must  respond. 
There  are,  of  course,  two  sides  to  every 
issue  and  unionization  is  no  exception. 
Those  of  us  who  favour  forming  a union 
do  so  in  the  belief  that,  in  the  longer 
term,  our  interests  will  be  better  served 
at  U of  T if  we  are  represented  by  an 
organization  which  has  legal  status 
under  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Act.  That  is  why  last  April  30  at  the 
UTSA  annual  meeting,  we  voted  for  a 
union  drive. 

In  their  letter  of  March  21,  Ms 
Isbister  and  Ms  Loat  argue  for  three 
alternatives.  We  would  like  to  respond 
to  each  of  these. 

1.  Should  UTSA  remain  a voluntary 
association  such  as  it  has  always  been? 
No.  It  is  we  who  have  been  seeking 
alternatives  to  our  present  situation. 
For  several  years,  UTSA  has  attempted 
to  get  a memorandum  of  agreement 
such  as  the  faculty  association  enjoys 
but  with  each  request,  the  administra- 
tion turned  us  down.  We  know  that,  as 
individuals,  many  staff  at  U of  T enjoy 
excellent  working  environments.  Many, 
however,  do  not.  And,  as  a group,  we 
have  not  been  treated  as  colleagues  at 
this  university  (collegiality  implying 
equality),  as  the  decisions  on  the 
memorandum,  on  salary  increases, 


and  on  a number  of  other  issues, 
demonstrate.  Our  desire  to  unionize  is 
part  of  an  attempt  to  redress  the  power 
imbalance  and  help  to  make  U of  T a 
more  democratic  institution.  We  do  not 
understand  how  Ms  Isbister  and  Ms 
Loat  can  assert,  as  if  it  were  fact,  that 
staff  will  lose  a lot  of  control  and 
individual  discretion  by  being  unionized. 
Those  people  who  already  work  in 
humane  and  reasonable  departments 
will  continue  to  do  so;  why  would 
unionization  change  that?  What 
unionization  would  do  is  provide 
minimum  standards  to  ensure  that 
policies  were  implemented  fairly  and 
equitably  across  the  campus.  Staff  who 
found  themselves  in  troubled  or  unfair 
situations  would  be  able  to  grieve  at  the 
Labour  Relations  Board  without  fear  of 
losing  their  jobs.  As  a voluntary  associa- 
tion, UTSA  cannot  provide  that  protec- 
tion. Nor,  indeed,  can  we  even  insist 
that  policies,  as  presently  set  out,  are 
followed  campus-wide.  But  if  we  were 
unionized,  these  policies  would  become 
part  of  the  collective  agreement  and 
would  be  legally  enforceable. 

2.  Should  the  staff  be  split  into  two 
groups  — one  pro-union  and  the  other 
anti? 

This  would  be  extremely  divisive.  First, 
we  do  not  agree  that  support  staff  inter- 
ests vary  all  that  much.  Regardless  of 
the  specific  jobs  we  do,  all  staff  share 


Union  could  undermine  morale 


Although  a relative  newcomer  to  the 
.University  staff,  I have  followed 
with  interest  the  debate  on  the  possible 
certification  of  CUPE  as  our  bargaining 
agent.  I am  opposed  to  unionization 
largely  because  I believe  it  ultimately 
undermines  morale  and  kills  incentive  to 
excel  or  grow  on  the  job. 

A typical  union  attitude  is  reflected  in 
the  “cheap-shot”  generalizations  aimed 
at  opponents  of  certification  by  Tom 
Orman’s  letter  in  the  March  21  Bulletin. 


CUPE  is 
not  CUPW 

In  talking  with  staff  members  around 
campus,  I have  noted  a repeated  con- 
fusion between  CUPE  and  CUPW 
which  I believe  needs  to  be  cleared  up. 
Those  of  us  in  favour  of  unionization  are 
hoping  to  affiliate  wih  CUPE,  which  is 
the  Canadian  Union  of  Public 
Employees.  CUPE  has  about  350,000 
members  Canada-wide,  all  public  sector 
workers  (which  means  they  are  funded 
through  municipal,  provincial  or  federal 
moneys,  as  U of  T is).  In  Toronto,  local 
units  include  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Education;  Toronto  City  Hall,  both 
inside  and  outside  workers;  Ontario 
Hydro;  hospitals;  the  airlines;  Workers’ 
Compensation;  the  CBC;  Metro  lib- 
raries; many  small  community  centres. 

CUPE  is  know  nationally  as  a demo- 
cratic union.  Each  local  group  has  com- 
plete autonomy  in  terms  of  contract  pro- 
posals. CUPE  is  not  CUPW,  which  is 
the  Canadian  Union  of  Postal  Workers 
and  should  not  be  associated  with  them. 
All  unions,  like  all  churches  and  govern- 
ments, are  not  the  same  and  should  not 
automatically  be  lumped  together. 


He  suggests  unions  are  models  of 
democracy  in  action,  and  those  who 
disagree  are  probably  laggards  who 
have  been  carried  “ail  along”  by  fellow 
workers,  and  who  now  are  trying  to 
curry  favour  with  management. 
Welcome  to  union  rhetoric! 

My  own  experience  includes  10  years 
as  a rank-and-file  member  of  the  British 
Columbia  Government  Employees 
Union  (one  of  the  largest  and  most  mili- 
tant in  a highly  unionized  province). 

I witnessed  situations  where  conscien- 
tious workers  who  enjoyed  their  work 
and  took  satisfaction  in  doing  it  well 
were  ostracized,  with  varying  degrees 
of  subtlety,  because  they  were  con- 
sidered to  be  — as  Mr.  Orman  might  say 
— “currying  favour.” 

I saw  others  (including  a few  shop 
stewards)  who  made  it  a point  of  pride 
to  demonstrate  their  highly  developed 
abilities  to  avoid  work  and  beat 
“management”  out  of  a day’s  pay . They 
were  protected  by  the  union,  of  course, 
and  they  were  quick  to  invoke  every 
privilege  provided  by  the  collective 
agreement.  Oddly,  they  showed  no  sign 
of  concern  that  their  “brothers  and 
sisters”  might  be  carrying  them. 

I was  forced  to  “hit  the  bricks”  in  a 
wildcat  (read  illegal)  strike  because  the 
union  leaders  were  playing  power 
games.  The  alternative  was  to  be  lab- 
elled “scab.”  So  much  for  democracy! 

And  my  experiences  with  union  life 
have  been  mirrored  in  those  of  relatives 
and  friends  as  members  of  unions  rang- 
ing from  the  United  Steelworkers  to  the 
Teamsters. 

It  would  be  very  sad  to  see  such  a 
situation  created  at  the  University.  It  is 
extremely  important  that  all  staff 
members  who  disagree  with  CUPE  cer- 
tification get  out  and  vote  “no.”  Anyone 
who  doesn’t  will  in  effect  be  voting 
“yes.” 


Karen  Cutler  Joyce  Williams 

Postgraduate  Medical  Education  Faculty  of  Law 


many  common  interests:  our  salary  and 
benefits  package,  the  need  for  a safe 
and  healthy  working  environment, 
human  rights  issues  like  sexual  or  racial 
harassment,  and  so  on.  Of  course,  dif- 
ferent job  categories  have  certain  differ- 
ing concerns.  That  is  why,  in  a union, 
there  are  stewards  who  represent  and 
assist  smaller  groups  just  as  in  UTSA 
we  have  sub-committees  representing 
grant-paid  staff,  and  so  on.  But  we  have 
much  more  in  common  than  not.  After 
all,  we  are  all  covered  by  the  same 
Manual  of  Staff  Policies.  As  well,  until 
now,  we  have  all  been  represented  by 
the  staff  association  and  no  one  has 
seriously  questioned  our  community  of 
interest.  If  the  majority  of  staff  reject 
unionization,  then  UTSA  will  continue 
to  try  to  represent  the  staff  as  best  we 
can;  if  the  majority  favour  unionization, 
then  we  will  gain  new  status.  But  the 
majority  will  decide.  That  is  democracy 
and,  unfortunately,  with  any  decision  by 
the  majority,  there  is  always  the  minor- 
ity who  do  not  agree. 

3.  Should  we  vote  against  CUPE,  in 
order  to  wait  for  another  drive  for  a 
different  union? 

No.  When  the  UTSA  board  first  con- 
sidered the  issue  of  unionization,  they 
looked  at  a variety  of  alternatives.  They 
met  with  representatives  from  OPSEU, 
CUPE  and  an  independent  staff  union. 
There  was  much  thought  and  discussion 
and,  in  the  end,  they  decided  to  recom- 
mend affiliation  with  CUPE.  This  is 
because  CUPE  is  very  large  (350,000 
public  sector  employees),  and  also  very 
decentralized.  Each  local  unit  (we  would 
be  one)  has  a great  deal  of  autonomy  in 
setting  its  own  contract  proposals  and 
making  its  own  decisions.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  would  be  able  to  use 
the  experience  of  the  public  relations, 
legal,  women’s,  education  and  health 
and  safety  departments  to  assist  us  in 
our  work.  CUPE  is  known  across 


Canada  as  a democratic  union  and  the 
board  felt  we  would  benefit  from  affi|ja. 
tion  with  it.  We  are  not  selling  our  souls 
We  are  trying  to  increase  our  strength 
— and  there  is  strength  in  numbers 
That  is  why  the  board  and  executive 
voted  to  recommend  approaching 
CUPE  about  the  drive,  and  that  is  why 
the  majority  of  people  who  attended  last 
year’s  annual  meeting  voted  to  try  to 
unionize  with  CUPE. 

We  have  tried  to  work  through  the 
“collegial”  approach  but  increasingly 
we  believe  it  doesn’t  work  because  we 
believe  our  power  is  nowhere  near  equal 
to  that  of  the  administration  or  even  to 
that  of  the  faculty.  So  we  are  seeking  an 
alternative.  Perhaps  we  should  be  called 
the  committee  for  alternatives!  We,  too, 
hope  that  the  staff  think  carefully  and 
cast  a ballot  on  April  25,  26  or  27. 

Jean  Marble 
Institute  of  Child  Study 

Karin  Smith 

Department  of  Mathematics 

Stuart  Sutherland 
U of  T Press 


Notice 

The  opinions  expressed  in  the 
letters  published  in  the  Bulletin 
regarding  the  organizing  campaign 
currently  being  conducted  by  a 
trade  union  are  those  of  the  in- 
dividual signatories  and  are  not 
those  of  the  Bulletin  or  of  the  Uni- 
versity or  its  management  unless 
specifically  indicated.  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  of  Ontario  provides 
that  every  person  is  free  to  join  a 
trade- union  of  one’s  choice  and  to 
participate  in  its  lawful  activities. 


CUPE  is  not  the  only  answer 


With  the  certification  vote  having 
been  called  by  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Board,  every  member  of  the 
administrative  staff  is  now  being  asked 
to  make  a decision  which  could  alter 
forever  the  terms  and  conditions  of  our 
employment.  It  is  important  that  we  all 
vote  according  to  our  own  wishes.  We 
should  not  vote  yes  or  no  to  certification 
because  of  what  we  think  those  around 
us  want.  The  decision  will  affect 
everyone,  and  all  of  us  will  pay  union 
dues  whether  or  not  we  have  joined  the 
union  by  signing  a card,  if  the  majority 
votes  yes  to  certification . 

Union  dues  are  used  for  many  pur- 
poses. They  pay  for  the  salaries  of  union 
organizers.  They  pay  for  sometimes  ex- 
pensive certification  drives  such  as  the 
12-month  campaign  CUPE  has  been  in- 
volved in  here  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  frequently  union  money  is 
spent  to  support  political  parties  whose 
beliefs  members  may  or  may  not 
endorse. 

All  of  the  letters  in  support  of  CUPE 
talk  about  how  much  better  our  bargain- 
ing position  with  Simcoe  Hall  will  be  if 
we  are  represented  by  CUPE.  But  why 
should  the  senior  administration  sud- 
denly change  its  attitude  because  we 
have  certified?  Does  the  senior  adminis- 
tration respect  CUPE?  If  that  is  the 
case,  why  are  the  CUPE  locals  current- 
ly in  existence  on  campus  treated  no 
differently  in  negotiations  than  UTSA? 
How  will  CUPE  change  the  attitude  of 


the  University’s  negotiators  so  that  we 
will  benefit  by  unionization?  The  only 
difference  between  a union  and  UTSA  is 
that  the  employees  in  a union  may  leg- 
ally vote  to  strike  as  a means  to  impr°ve 
their  bargaining  position. 

Unfortunately,  unions  are  powerles 
to  prevent  layoffs.  And  if  work  loads  ai  e 
excessive,  companies  frequently  bring 
in  cheaper  part-time  staff  rather  tna 
pay  overtime  wages  to  full-tim 
employees.  • 

CUPE  has  not  talked  about  strikes  iw 
any  of  its  literature,  yet  CUPE  nas 
strike  reputation.  Many  of  us  recall 
postal  workers’  strike  last  summer 
which  CUPE  set  up  pickets  to  slio 
their  support.  , 

While  it  may  be  true  that  we  nee 
improve  our  bargaining  position  ^ 
our  employer,  and  while  all  ^ on 
agreed  that  there  are  many  problem 
campus,  CUPE  is  not  the  only  ans  3 
Everyone,  whether  represented  . 
union  or  not,  must  occasionally  ^CC|(jS 
decisions  made  by  management ■ S,'e  -0 
the  case  with  many  of  the  On  jng 
government  employees  who  are  ^ 
moved  from  Toronto  to  placessuc  ^ 
Thunder  Bay,  North  Bay,  Kings ^ 
Sudbury  and  elsewhere  across 
province. 

Wendy  Loat 

Betty  Isbister 

Committee  for  Alternatives 
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Administration  bashing’  is  deplorable 


There  are  always  two  sides  to  any 
issue.  What  has  been  upsetting  to 
us,  until  recently,  is  the  lack  of  any  con- 
structive criticism  in  the  current  CUPE 
certification  drive.  What  has  been 
equally  upsetting  is  the  militant  tone 
that  the  CUPE/UTSA  group  has  estab- 
lished. Is  this  the  tone  it  hopes  to  carry 
to  a negotiating  table  on  behalf  of  us  all? 
While  the  administration  has  been  leg- 
ally muzzled  from  entering  into  any  kind 
of  dialogue  during  this  drive,  the 
dialogue  that  is  beginning  to  appear  in 
the  Bulletin  is  a welcome  sight.  The 
Committee  for  Alternatives  should  be 
applauded.  In  a short  time  and  without 
the  backing  of  a well-organized  business 
machine,  it  has. come  forward  and  sug- 
gested some  viable  alternatives  that  we 
should  all  carefully  consider.  While 
some  might  accuse  them  of  “union 
bashing,”  the  CUPE/UTSA  group  are 
equally  guilty  of  “administration 
bashing.” 


insisting  that  everyone  join.  This  is  a 
lucrative  business! 


between  the  administration  and  the 


Let’s  be  honest.  Working  conditions 
on  this  campus  are  simply  not  that  bad. 

Most  of  us  enjoy  a long  vacation  plus  a ™,am™lreUresmnr,»  -<nra„.  i , 

week  off  at  Christmas.  The  health,  of  diversified  job^escriptims'delTSv  b.u‘  t0  uni™'ze-  The  letter  that  David 

ScUPE1 despite  With  the  inte"eStS  0f  these  We  ^d  conied"!  Dr|'l  ?T?I1  °1  “ft  16 

what  LU PE  would  have  us  believe,  are  think  not!  H p and  copied  to  all  staff  is  a clear  mdica- 

not  bad  either.  Figures  can  be  manip-  Tom  Orman  in  a letter  to  the  ,!?n  that  this  Process  is  well  under  way. 

Sdriipn/°ne'S  advantage.  Accord-  of  March  21,  points  out  that  the  workers  ^ n0t  fuggestinS that  unionization 

mg  to  CUPE,  we  are  1°  percent  under-  of  York  University  won  a "substantial  but  we-do  feel  that  this 


paid.  Compared  to  what?  Are  ail  posi 
tions  underpaid  by  10  percent?  Are  the 
programmers,  nurses,  engineering 
technologists,  secretaries  and  all  the 
workers  that  make  up  this  mosaic  of  a 
work  force  underpaid  by  10  percent? 

By  CUPE ’s  estimates  we  will  all  pay 
union  dues  amounting  to  something  like 
two  percent  of  our  salary.  When  con- 
sidering that  the  average  worker  on  this 
campus  earns  $28,000,  two  percent 
union  dues  would  be  $560  a year.  And 
when  you  take  into  account  there  are 
3,000  of  us,  that  comes  to  a whopping 
$1.68  million.  It’s  no  wonder  they  are 


CUPE’S  staff  and  experience 
can  help  U of  T employees 


Unions  are  not  “dangerous”  or 
“subversive”  organizations,  but  a 
choice  to  back  a union,  if  made  without 
conviction,  can  of  itself  be  dangerous. 
Failure  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
active  involvement  in  a union,  or  failure 
to  at  least  understand  its  goals  and 
objectives  can  lead  ultimately  to  disillu- 
sionment, righteous  indignation  or 
simple  disappointment.  Such  is  the  case 
with  any  democratic  process.  It  is  im- 
portant to  realize  that  it  is  this  larger 
choice  between  a democratic  process 
and  a somewhat  paternalistic  one  that  is 
actually  being  made  when  considering 
whether  to  back  unionization  or  not. 
However,  one  must  be  prepared  for  the 
responsibilities  inherent  in  making  the 
pro-union  choice.  The  union  will  not  be 


Union  can’t 
cure  funding 
problems 


In  the  April  4 issue,  Ardis  Harriman 

says  that  if  we  don’t  unionize,  we  will 
see  declining  real  wages,  loss  of  jobs 
through  attrition  and  retirement,  in- 
creasing workloads  and  pressure  to 
reduce  benefits.  If  we  do  unionize,  all 
these  problems  will  magically  go  away, 
and  we  will  have  higher  pay,  increased 
. enefits,  greater  job  security  and  more 
J°b  opportunites. 

1 would  like  to  hear  how  this  miracle 
v°uldbe  accomplished.  Since  unioniza- 
I on  will  not  cure  U of  T’s  funding  prob- 
erns,  I fincj  ^ impossible  to  believe.  In 
act  J suggest  that  it  is  false  and 
■sleading  advertising. 

A more  likely  scenario  would  be  some- 
improved  job  security  for  those 
th  seniority  (and  reduced  job  security 
c*  those  without),  slight  increases  in 
{;  y and  benefits  after  long  negotiations, 
^ntinuing  loss  of  jobs,  and  absolutely 
win1 * * *!? W job  opportunities  (since  there 
^ | be  no  money  left  to  pay  for  them). 

°t  even  CUPE  can  ignore  economic 
real'ties  for  long. 


able  to  solve  all  our  problems,  nor  will  it 
create  an  overnight  Utopia;  for  any- 
thing of  real  value  to  be  accomplished 
the  participation  of  the  majority  of 
active  members  will  be  needed. 

A union  can,  however,  provide  us  with 
a voice  in  decision-making  as  well  as 
with  some  other  valuable  tools.  Not  the 
least  of  these  tools  is  CUPE  as  an  infor- 
mation source.  As  individuals  we  have 
had  to  rely,  in  the  past,  on  our  own  abil- 
ity to  interpret  the  policy  manual  (a 
sometimes  formidable  task)  and  to 
negotiate  directly  with  our  supervisors. 
In  some  cases  expectations  have  been 
unrealistically  high  and  in  some 
unrealistically  low.  It  is  hard  to  know  all 
the  rules  or  possibilities.  However, 
CUPE  has  the  staff  and  experience  to 
provide  us  with  information  and 
guidance  as  well  as  support.  With 
CUPE’s  help  it  will  be  possible  for 
administrative  staff  at  U of  T to 
negotiate  a good  first  agreement  and  to 
deal  sensibly  and  rationally  with  the 
University  administration  on  a day-to- 
day  level. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  University  adminis- 
tration with  whom  we  will  be  negotiat- 
ing. We  make  this  point  since  some 
administrative  staff  might  feel  torn 
between  very  deep  loyalties  to  their 
academic  associates  or  supervisors  and 
their  own  staff  group.  At  U of  T we  are 
in  the  unique  position  of  working  for  or 
with  some  very  impressive  intellects 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  undervalue  our 
own  contribution  to  the  University  out 
of  deference  to  the  contribution  of  the 
teaching  staff.  This  would  be  a mistake. 
One  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  feel  that  a 
strong  union  would  even  further  erode 
the  already  shaky  position  of  academic 
staff  as  outlined  in  the  Hay  Report.  It 
could  equally  be  argued,  however,  that  a 
strong  union  could  help  in  the  Univer- 
sity’s attempts  to  extricate  money  from 
the  province.  By  organizing  we  may,  in 
fact,  be  doing  our  academics  and 
students  a favour.  It  is  our  view,  in  any 
case,  that  we  certainly  would  be  doing 
ourselves  one. 

The  decision  should  be  made  in  full 
knowledge  of  the  implications  of  not 
joining  CUPE,  particularly  in  these 
difficult  financial  times. 


wage  increase.’’  The  figures  we  col- 
lected indicated  they  were  offered  a six 
percent  increase  and  after  a two-week 
strike  settled  for  6.4  percent.  The  “yah- 
but”  here  (there  seem  to  be  lots  of  “yah- 
buts”  in  this  campaign)  is  that  the 
average  worker  at  York,  after  a 
“substantial  wage  increase,”  is  out  of 
pocket  $620. 

We  take  strong  exception  to  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  Bulletin  of  March  7 by 
the  CUPE/UTSA  group  that  the  forma-  Robert  Simpson 
very  democratic  John  Simpson 
process.  It  has  taken  only  35  percent  of  - 
the  staff  to  get  us  this  far.  Since  when  is 
35  percent  deemed  a majority?  Now  it  is 
going  to  take  50  percent  of  those  who 
vote  to  get  a union  certified.  For  those  of  Larry  Edwards 
us  who  oppose  CUPE  and  wish  to  sug-  Denis  Britton 
gest  an  alternative,  we  are  effectively  Robert  Carder 
limited  to  the  pages  of  the  Bulletin.  The  Percy  Dayrell 
fight  of  CUPE  to  use  the  U of  T mail  Mike  Kostilek 
system  to  launch  a monologue  was  won  Jack  Friel 
by  a very  narrow  margin  at  an  Ontario  Delroy  Curling 
Labour  Relations  Board  hearing.  RaulCunha 
Frankly  we  are  surprised  that  the  JohnMarrs 
CUPE  organization,  which  supposedly  JohnE.  Legge 


alliance  between  UTSA  and  CUPE  is 
the  wrong  way  to  go.  There  are  other 
alternatives  and  other  unions  that  we 
would  like  the  time  and  opportunity  to 
investigate. 

One  of  the  worst  things  that  can 
happen  to  us  now  is  apathy.  Apathy  is 
what  CUPE  is  counting  on  to  gain  con- 
trol of  our  workplace.  Let’s  get  out 
there  and  vote  “no”  and  get  this  group 
off  our  campus  once  and  for  all!! 


Merle  Lord 
Tony  Jares 

Institute  of  Biomedical  Engineering 


has  sought 'the  rights  of  workers,  would 
have  gone  after  the  right  to  use  the 
U of  T mail  system  knowing  full  well 
that  the  same  right  would  not  be  legally 
granted  to  another  group.  Is  this 
democratic?  How  much  of  this  $1.68 
million  will  go  to  foster  a “them  and  us” 
mentality?  We  are  suspicious  that 
CUPE  is  trying  to  drive  a wedge  so  far 


Brian  Head 
Charles  Finn 
Doug  Warwick 
Thomas  Pope 
David  Carmichael 
Jorge  Perez 
Luba  Vasserman 
Carl  Bowen 
Department  of  Physics 


Organizing  with  union 
would  eliminate  paternalism 


I have  been  reading  with  interest  and 
much  scepticism  letters  in  the 


Judith  Eichmanis 
Mel  Martin 

Institute  for  Environmental  Studies 


Bulletin  from  the  Committee  for  Alter- 
natives and  those  who  agree  with  them. 
I would  like  to  respond  to  some  of  their 
points. 

Both  Laura  Kerr  and  Susan  Milojevic 
imply  that  because  UTSA/CUPE  did 
not  receive  enough  signed  union  cards 
for  automatic  certification  or  an 
automatic  vote,  the  majority  of 
employees  do  not  want  a union.  This 
does  not  follow.  Signing  a union  card  is 
not  quite  as  private  an  act  as  voting  will 
be,  and  some  employees  may  have  wor- 
ried about  their  departments’  “know- 
ing” they  signed.  Kathy  Imrie  tells  of  a 
January  UTSA  meeting  in  Hart  House 
Theatre  where  “so  few  staff  attended 
. . . Where  was  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port?” Possibly,  the  supporters  felt  that 
at  that  point  (quite  late  in  the  drive)  they 
had  enough  information  to  make  a 
choice  and  those  who  did  attend  were  a 
minority  who  were  undecided  (or 
decidedly  against,  as  in  her  case).  Only 
the  vote  will  tell  us  what  the  majority 
think. 

She  goes  on  to  tell  us  how  unfair  it 
was  that  at  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
hearings  staff  opposed  to  a union  had  no 
representation.  The  UTSA/CUPE  cam- 
paign has  surely  been  long  enough  for 
those  opposed  to  certification  to  try  to 
collect  a list  of  names  and  signatures  (of 
at  least  the  35  percent  UTSA  got  pro- 
certification) of  staff  who  agree  with 
them.  This  should  not  have  been  more 
problematic  for  a group  that  claims  to 


represent  the  majority  than  it  was  for 
UTSA.  Perhaps  then  they  would  have 
had  a voice.  But  perhaps  they  do  not 
represent  the  majority.  They  had  time 
to  organize,  and  if  they  were  in  the 
majority  it  would  have  happened  — but 
it  seems  they  couldn’t. 

The  same  letter  states  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  administration 
“maintains  an  impartial  view.”  They 
have  to  balance  a budget,  and  in  budget 
terms,  the  staff  is  just  another  expen- 
diture that  is  to  be  kept  to  a minimum, 
no  matter  how  hard  we  work.  What  is 
my  evidence  for  such  a view?  Look  at 
faculty  increases  vs.  those  for  staff. 
These  are  the  people  UTSA  has  to 
struggle  with  to  get  the  staff’s  inade- 
quate cost-of-living  increases  (below  the 
CPI).  These  are  the  people  who  are  cut- 
ting budgets,  laying  off  some  staff  and 
increasing  the  work  load  for  others. 
They  are  very  far  from  impartial. 

In  my  view,  the  best  reason  to  vote 
yes  to  a union  is  to  ensure  that  we  are 
negotiating  on  an  equal  basis  with  our 
employers.  When  the  administration 
turned  down  an  application  for  a 
memorandum  of  agreement  for  staff,  I 
believe  it  was  a clear  signal  that  they 
maintain  a paternalistic  view  of  us.  Only 
by  joining  together  can  we  convince 
them  of  what  they  should  already  know 
— that  our  work  should  be  taken 
seriously. 

Pam  Lootsteen 

Department  of  Preventive  Medicine  & 
Biostatistics 
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Set  the  record  straight 


The  problems  of  workers  at  U of  T 
are  many  and  they  are  serious.  That 
is  why  we  have  had  a union  for  the  last 
20  years.  The  unorganized  workers  at 
U of  T are  now  discussing  and  debating 
certification.  As  long  as  the  debate  is 
rational,  factual  and  deals  with  the 
truth,  the  workers  will  be  able  to  make  a 
decision  in  their  own  best  interests.  But 
there  are  distortions  contained  in  a 
letter  from  the  Committee  for  Alter- 
natives in  the  Feb.  22  edition  of  the 
Bulletin. 

This  committee  offers  no  alternatives 
but  the  status  quo,  the  system  of 
patronage,  the  system  of  “special 
favours”  for  management’s  special 
favourites.  Rightfully,  this  group  should 
be  known  as  the  Committee  to  Stop 
the  Union.  That  is  their  goal,  their 
effort  no  doubt  a “special  favour”  to 
management. 

The  committee  urges  that  the 
workers  review  a copy  of  CUPE  1230’s 
contract.  I concur,  but  I would  caution 
you  to  review  the  real  one,  not  the  re- 
written version  posed  by  this  bunch  of 
distortionists.  I quote  from  our  contract, 
Clause  32:02,  entitled  Union  Member- 
ship: “All  employees  who  are  members 
of  the  Union,  or  who,  during  the  term  of 
this  agreement,  become  members  of  the 
Union,  shall  be  required  to  maintain 
their  membership  in  the  Union  in  good 
standing  as  a condition  of  employment.” 
This  clause  applies  to  all  those  who  have 
joined  the  union  voluntarily  or  who  have 
been  hired  after  the  date  on  which  this 
clause  was  negotiated. 


There  are  members  of  our  bargaining 
units  who  are  not  members  of  the  union 
even  now.  The  terms  of  exemption  are 
given  in  Clause  32:04  of  our  full-time 
library  contract.  No  one  has  ever  lost 
their  job  in  the  library  because  they 
were  not  a union  member.  No  one,  in 
fact,  has  ever  been  expelled  from  the 
union.  The  charge  that  if  you  disagree 
with  CUPE  you  can  lose  your  job  is 
false.  Equally  false  is  the  ludicrous 
charge  that  you  could  lose  your  job  if 
you  disagreed  with  a potential 
grievance. 

_ Who  among  staff  laid  off  in  the  past 
few  years  at  the  University  had  the 
right  to  vote  on  whether  or  not  they 
would  keep  their  jobs?  Members  of 
CUPE  1230  did,  and  with  the  support  of 
their  sisters  and  brothers  stopped  the 
proposed  layoffs  in  the  library. 

Who  among  staff  at  the  University 
got  to  vote  on  their  wage  increases  in 
previous  years?  Members  of  CUPE 
1230  did  and  our  increases  have  con- 
sistently surpassed  those  of  other  Uni- 
versity support  staff.  No  CUPE  1230 
full-time  member  at  the  library  makes 
less  than  $18,632  per  year  to  start. 

No  regular  part-time  employee  makes 
less  than  $9.88  per  horn*  to  start.  No 
temporary  part-time  employee  (mostly 
students)  starts  at  less  than  $7.35  per 
hour.  Further  increases  will  be 
negotiated  to  these  rates  later  this  year. 
While  certainly  not  overpaid,  our 
members  have  a chance  to  improve  their 
wages  through  collective  bargaining. 
They  are  not  at  the  whim  of  some  super- 


visor who  decides  to  deny  them  an  in- 
crease, so-called  merit  pay,  for  some 
reason  or  other  having  nothing  to  do 
with  performance. 

This  is  all  proof  that  a union  benefits 
its  members.  Furthermore,  the  union 
helps  the  unorganized  as  well . The  com- 
mittee contends  the  benefits  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  union  and  non-union 
employees  are  substantially  the  same  at 
the  University.  The  above  examples 
show  that  in  many  crucial  areas  union- 
ized staff  are  much  better  off.  In  some 
cases,  though,  they  are  substantially  the 
same.  However,  this  has  come  about 
primarily  because  of  union  activity.  As 
an  example,  CUPE  1230  was  faced  with 
a proposal  to  change  the  sick-leave  plan 
in  negotiations  which  took  place  three 
years  ago.  The  effect  of  the  proposed 
changes  would  have  been  to  deny  our 
members  sick  pay  for  the  first  three 
days  of  any  illness.  We  resisted  and 
were  prepared  to  go  on  strike;  which, 
fortunately  was  not  necessary.  In  the 
end,  the  integrity  of  the  sick-leave  plan 
was  maintained,  not  only  for  our 
members,  but  for  all  support  staff  at  the 
University.  If  we  had  accepted  the 
proposed  changes,  the  next  step  would 
have  been  for  the  University  to  impose 
them  on  UTSA  members  — and  there 
would  have  been  no  vote.  The  credit  for 
maintaining  the  15-week  sick-leave  plan 
for  most  University  employees  goes  to 
CUPE  1230  and  no  one  else,  especially 
not  the  administration. 

As  to  other  benefit  plans,  they  are 
very  much  the  same.  I should  point  out, 
though,  that  CUPE  1230,  in  our 
bargaining  unit  at  UTLAS  (one  of  three 
units  which  make  up  our  union),  was 
successful  in  bargaining  significant 
improvements  in  the  payment  for 
benefit  plans.  Now  most  of  our  benefits 
at  UTLAS  are  100  percent  paid  for  by 
the  employer.  We  hope  to  match  this 
and  other  improvements  made  at 
UTLAS  in  our  bargaining  with  the  Uni- 
versity this  year. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  of 
this  is  that  we  only  hurt  ourselves  by  not 
uniting  to  speak  with  one  voice.  Just 
think  of  what  would  be  possible  if  we 
were  all  together,  if  we  turned  to  each 
other  instead  of  on  each  other. 

That,  in  the  end,  is  what  a union  is  all 
about.  It  is  a guarantee  of  an  opportun- 
ity, a voice  and  a vote  for  all,  not  just 
those  who  do  special  favours  for  the 
boss. 

It  offers  the  democratic  right  to  vote 
on  conditions  and  wages  together  vfrth 
your  peers,  as  opposed  to  the  autocratic 
power  of  management  to  decide  for  you. 

It  replaces  dependence  on  manage- 
ment’s whims  and  fancies  with  the 


independent  right  to  determine  vr„ 
future.  y Ur 

It  replaces  the  begging  procedure 
with  a grievance  procedure. 

It  is  the  only  alternative. 

Thomas  J.  Bribriesco 
President  CUPE  1280 


We  don’t  need 
CUPE  here 

Salesmen  extol  their  products  loudest 
when  they  know  the  customer  needs 
something  else.  God  bless  CUPE,  but 
it’s  not  what  we  need  here. 

It’s  true  that  we’re  not  paid  as  much 
at  U of  T as  anywhere  else  in  the  civil- 
ized world.  For  the  wage  slaves,  let 
there  be  unions  (for  most,  if  you  look 
closely,  there  already  are);  if  money 
were  the  primary  concern  of  our  lives 
we’d  never  come  here  in  the  first  place. 

An  issue  that  still  hangs  in  the 
background  like  a bad  smell  is  job  secur- 
ity. I need  to  know  that  our  jobs  are 
secure,  now  that  the  so-called  fat  has 
been  trimmed  away.  Recent  history  at 
U of  T is  like  a nightmare  that  has  been 
blocked  from  memory.  What  if  it  happens 
again,  and  more  to  the  point,  can  CUPE 
do  anything  about  it,  other  than  disrupt- 
ing the  University  in  revenge? 

I suspect  that  the  lack  of  militancy  on 
this  issue  is  the  surest  proof  management 
has  that  CUPE  will  lose  the  vote  (where 
were  these  sentiments  and  loud  voices 
two  and  three  years  ago?).  People  don’t 
like  to  hear  the  truth,  but  here  it  is: 
people  don’t  work  at  the  University 
because  of  ruthless  ambition  but  rather  in 
a quest  for  peace,  rationality  and  security. 
Call  me  a chicken  but  I know  I’m  not 
alone.  I wouldn’t  trade  my  lovely,  friendly 
delivery  route  (I’m  a mailman)  for  the 
lucrative  and  yet  neurotic  CUPW  life. 

Here’s  my  alternative.  Give  me  some 
job  security  and  I’d  forgo  the  right  to 
strike.  Start  performance  reviews  of 
management  by  their  minions  — after  all, 
professors  submit  to  this  indignity  — and 
attempt  to  involve  us  in  the  decisions. 
And  if  our  jobs  are  less  of  a priority  than 
programs  and  hardware,  let’s  be  brave 
about  this.  Let’s  hear  the  truth.  The  truth 
won’t  make  us  always  feel  as  good  about 
ourselves  as  CUPE’s  rhetoric  makes  us 
feel,  but  we’ll  know  where  we  stand.  Or 
let  CUPE  tell  us  what  it  can  really  do  for 
us  where  it  counts. 

Leslie  Barcza 
Campus  Mail  Services 


Union  could  reduce  layoffs 


For  the  current  fiscal  year  and  in  the 
face  of  seemingly  brighter  economic 
times  in  university  funding,  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  has  announced  a 10  percent 
budget  cut  in  order  to  reduce  its  deficit. 

In  the  Department  of  Microbiology, 
where  I work,  over  90  percent  of  our 
budget  goes  towards  staff  salaries,  so 
this  will  likely  mean  the  loss  of  a support 
staff  person. 

Firstly,  the  department  is  in  a 
perilously  weakened  state  after 
repeated  reductions  in  its  support  staff 
complement.  We  have  secretaries  who 
provide  clerical  support  to  an  average  of 
four  professors  each,  along  with 
answering  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students’  requests;  we  have  administra- 
tive assistants  whose  multiple  duties 
could  fill  twice  the  time  they  have  to  do 
them  in;  and  one  electron  microscopist 
without  whom  an  essential  area  of 
teaching  and  research  would  be  greatly 
curtailed.  The  teaching  staff  would  wish 
to  retain  every  single  one  of  these 
employees.  I suspect  that  they  would 
favour  a Fiscal  deficit  over  a human 
resources  deficit.  I strongly  believe  that 
a union,  like  the  proposed  UTSA- 


CUPE,  could  exert  pressures  to  drama- 
tically reduce  the  numbers  of  layoffs  for 
fiscal  reasons,  as  has  indeed  been 
achieved  at  other  universities. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  fate  of  those 
employees  who  will  likely  have  to  be 
“terminated  for  fiscal  reasons.”  These 
individuals  need  a relocation  policy 
stronger  than  the  one  currently  in 
effect.  They  need  a guaranteed  equiva- 
lent offer  at  this  university,  and 
active  and  relentless  help  of  the  emplw 
ment  officers  in  their  search.  UTSA, a* 
a voluntary  association  with  consul 
ative  authority  only,  has  been  trying 
unsuccessfully  to  put  in  place  just,  sue 
policies.  It  is  in  a bid  to  change  this  co> 
sultative  authority  to  one  of  negotiating 
authority  that  the  staff  associatj 
wants  to  be  recognized  as  a certu' 
bargaining  unit. 

Many  staff  members  are  undecided 
to  how  to  vote  next  week.  I hope  tb 
they  will  make  their  choices  soon  3 
make  sure  to  cast  their  ballots. 

Jos6  Sigouin 

Department  of  Microbiology 
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ETTERS 


ertification  could  speed  grievance  procedure 


Iam  writing  to  express  my  unqualified 
support  for  the  CUPE  certification 
drive.  I would  like  to  offer  a concrete 
example  of  how  our  present  arrange- 
ment with  the  University  does  not  work 
and  what  certification  could  do  to 
remedy  the  situation. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Manual  of 
Staff  Policies  says  that  “it  is  important 
that  grievances  relating  to  dismissal  be 
handled  as  expeditiously  as  possible.”  In 
January  a woman  who  had  worked  at 
the  University  for  a number  of  years 
was  fired  by  her  new  supervisor  for 
allegedly  poor  performance.  The  em- 
ployee and  a number  of  her  co-workers 
believed  that  she  had  been  treated  un- 
fairly and  on  Jan.  20  she  filed  a 
grievance  claiming  that  she  had  been 
unjustly  dismissed. 

Today,  April  8,  56  working  days  later, 
the  grievance  has  still  not.  been  resolved 
and  there  is  a strong  likelihood  that  it 


UTFA’s 
democratic 
process 
okay  as  is 


In  response  to  an  article  in  the 
March  21  issue  of  the  Bulletin  about  a 
proposal  for  faculty  association  govern- 
ance by  referendum,  we  wish  to  make 
the  following  comment:  UTFA  is  a 
freely  elected  body,  representing  the 
voice  of  the  majority.  Anyone  disagree- 
ing with  current  policy  can  either 
nominate  a representative  or  stand  for 
election.  This  democratic  process  has 
served  us  well  in  the  past  and  will  serve 
us  equally  well  in  the  future.  It’s  healthy 
to  criticize  in  a constructive  way  and 
UTFA  should  always  provide  usual 
political  forums  for  healthy  debate.  We 
feel,  as  do  many  others,  that  such 
forums  are  in  place,  and  indeed  that 
UTFA  is  adhering  to  its  mandate,  that 
1S>  t°  deal  with  our  administration  on 
our  behalf.  By  any  standard  it  has  done, 
and  is  doing,  this  in  an  excellent  fashion. 
The  current  president,  executive  and 
council  deserve  to  be  congratulated. 

David  Rifat 

Department  of  Fine  Art 

Irwin  Guttman 
Department  of  Statists  cs 


will  remain  unresolved  until  early  May. 
Amazingly  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
this  state  of  affairs!  She  is  being  treated 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
grievance  procedure  for  non-unionized 
staff. 

This  process  is  not  "expeditious”  at 
all.  It  is  a cumbersome,  frustrating  and 
time-consuming  process  which  effec- 
tively denies  justice  by  postponing  it. 
How  many  people  are  willing  or  can 
afford  to  wait  three  or  four  months  in 
the  hope  that  their  grievance  will  be 
successful?  Most  people,  when  they 
compare  the  limited  time  (and  money)  at 
their  disposal  to  the  relatively  unlimited 
resources  of  the  University,  give  up,  no 
matter  how  much  merit  their  case  might 
have. 

An  examination  of  the  grievance  pro- 
cedures negotiated  by  staff  unions  at 
several  other  Ontario  universities  shows 
that  in  every  case  there  is  a “fast  track” 
process  for  grievances  which  concern 
dismissal.  Each  agreement  allows  the 
grievor  to  proceed  immediately  to  the 
final  stage  of  the  grievance  procedure 
and  deal  with  the  most  senior  official 
who  handles  such  matters.  In  most 
cases  the  official  is  obliged  to  make  a 
decision  within  10  working  days.  If  the 
grievor  is  not  satisfied  with  the  decision 
then  there  is  recourse  to  arbitration  out- 
side the  university.  This  is  both  ex- 
peditious and  just.  What  our  colleague 
has  experienced  here  is  scandalous  and 
would  not  be  tolerated  at  universities 
where  there  are  collective  agreements. 

The  well-being  and  security  of  each 
one  of  us  will  be  best  served  by  certifica- 
tion. Some  6,300  University  of  Toronto 
employees,  including  hundreds  of 
tenured  professors,  have  found  it  in 


them  ?f  vote  is  successful  then  you 


a powerful  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
which  governs  their  relationship  with 
the  University.  The  notion  that  we  enjoy 
some  kind  of  special  “collegial”  relation- 
ship with  the  University  is  an  illusion. 

There  is  only  one  alternative.  If  the 


versity  and  by  our  colleagues  at  many 
universities  throughout  Ontario.  Join 
us.  Vote  for  CUPE. 

Damon  Chevrier 
Woodsuiorth  College 


Too  much  work,  too  little  pay 


The  . authors  of  recent  letters  to  the 
Bulletin  opposing  the  union  drive 
tend  to  ignore  the  main  feature  of 
unionizing:  by  forming  a union  we 
become  entitled  by  law  to  negotiate 
changes  to  our  wages,  benefits  and 
working  conditions.  Yet  it  is  this 
negotiating  function  which  is  the  major 
advantage.  At  present,  the  administra- 
tion consults  UTSA  and  then  imposes 
whatever  wage  increase  or  policy 
change  that  it  considers  best.  We  have 
seen  the  consequences  of  this  process: 
staff  reductions  and  corresponding  in- 
creases in  workloads,  contract  rather 
than  permanent  employment  for  the 
majority  of  new  grant-paid  employees 
and,  for  an  increasingly  large  percen- 
tage of  budget-paid  employees,  pay  in- 
creases for  staff  which  do  not  keep  pace 
with  either  inflation  or  the  increases 
awarded  to  the  already  more  highly  paid 
faculty.  Those  who  oppose  the  union  are 
simply  not  believable* when  they  say  that 
staff  are  satisfied  with  the  present  situa- 
tion. The  membership  of  UTSA  would 
not  have  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
launch  a union  drive  in  affiliation  with 
CUPE  if  this  were  true. 


Where  are  the  responses? 


The  shock 
of  becoming 
a chair 


This  is  the  last  I will  write  about 
chairs. 

hi  the  new  calendar  of  the  Faculty  of 
& Science  for  1988-89,  all  the 
chairmen  have  been  turned  into  chairs.  I 
c°uldn’t  help  noticing.  For  my  depart- 
rnent,  Victor  Falkenheim  is  identified  as 
Associate  professor  and  chair  of  the 
I apartment.  As  he  is  on  leave  in  China, 

. NviU  have  to  write  and  tell  him  he  has 
een  reclassified  as  a piece  of  furniture, 
’ere warned  is  forearmed. 

'lahn  S.  Brownlee 
Chab'man 

u,7>a  rtment  of  East  Asian  Studies 


It  is  a year  since  President  Connell 
published  Renewal  1987.  It  is  a 
thoughtful  document,  both  in  its  re- 
assessment of  the  University  in  the  80s 
and  in  its  exploration  of  possible  direc- 
tions the  University  might  take  into  the 
next  century. 

Renewal  1987  was  discussed  by  the 
Department  of  English  last  April,  and 
the  result  was  twofold.  In  late  April  the 
chairman  of  the  department  directed  a 
persona!  response  to  the  president,  in 
the  form  of  a 15-page  memorandum. 
And  in  the  late  fall  an  official  depart- 
mental response  drawn  up  by  a commit- 
tee appointed  for  the  purpose  was 
presented  to  the  president. 

Subsequently  two  meetings  were  held 
with  the  administration  to  discuss  the 
English  department’s  document  and  the 
issues  it  raised.  The  first,  in  mid- 
December,  was  attended  by  the  presi- 
dent, the  provost,  the  dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Arts  & Science  and  the  vice-dean 
of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  The 
second,  held  in  late  March,  was  with  the 
provost  alone.  Members  of  the  English 
department  who  attended  the  meetings 
(they  lasted  for  over  two  hours  on  both 
occasions)  came  away  very  satisfied  that 
our  voices  had  been  heard,  and  im- 
pressed by  the  attention  and  interest 
with  which  our  arguments  were 
received. 

I write  because  at  the  second  meeting 
the  provost  disclosed,  in  answer  to  a 
question,  that  while  the  president  has 
received  many  individual  responses 
from  principals,  deans,  directors  and 
chairs  to  Renewal  87,  he  has  heard  from 
only  four  of  the  scores  of  academic  units 
of  which  the  university  is  composed: 
from  three  colleges  — Scarborough, 
Erindale  and  New  — and  one  depart- 


ment — English.  From  the  rest  — 
faculties,  divisions,  schools,  colleges, 
institutes,  centres,  departments  — 
nothing. 

I leave  it  to  others  to  explain  this 
studied  silence.  But  for  my  own  part,  I 
shall  in  future  look  with  scepticism  on 
those  — in  faculties,  divisions,  schools, 
colleges,  institutes,  centres,  depart- 
ments — who  claim  we  must  save  the 
University  from  the  administration.  We 
would  do  well  first  to  find  a way  of  sav- 
ing the  University  from  ourselves. 

P.L.  Hey  worth 
Department  of  English 
University  College 


However,  forming  a union  and  gain- 
ing the  right  to  negotiate,  however 
important  that  may  be,  will  not  in  and  of 
itself  change  anything.  What  will  bring 
about  change  is  the  union  structure  in 
combination  with  a membership  which 
recognizes  the  importance  of  its  con- 
tribution to  the  University,  which 
develops  its  own  position  on  issues  such 
as  equal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value, 
accessibility,  sexual  harassment  and 
health  and  safety  — which  may  well  be 
different  from  the  views  of  faculty  and 
students  — and  which  is  willing  to  insist 
that  its  views  be  listened  to  and  its  con- 
tribution recognized  in  both  symbolic 
and  tangible  ways. 

The  union  drive  has  stimulated  an  im- 
portant internal  debate  about  what  kind 
of  an  organization  staff  want.  It  has  also 
reinforced  the  community  of  interest 
among  staff,  as  staff  members  from  all 
across  the  University  have  raised  again 
and  again  issues  such  as:  too  much 
work  for  too  few  staff,  salary  increases 
that  do  not  keep  pace  with  inflation, 
undervaluing  of  certain  kinds  of  work, 
and  policies  on  relocation,  retraining 
and  career  development  that  are 
inadequate. 

Now  the  debate  is  coming  to  a close. 
On  April  25,  26  and  27  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  strengthen  our  association 
by  giving  it  the  right  to  negotiate  on  our 
behalf. 

I urge  all  staff,  whether  currently 
UTSA  members  or  not,  to  acknowledge 
our  common  interests  and  our  impor- 
tance to  the  University  by  voting  “yes” 
to  CUPE  and  hence  to  a stronger  voice 
for  staff  on  the  campus. 

David  Askew 
President 

Univei'sity  of  Toronto  Staff  Association 


A crucial 
difference 

In  his  article  on  abortion  in  the 
March  21  issue,  Wayne  Sumner  ties 
the  possession  of  rights  to  the  posses- 
sion of  interests  in  order  to  justify 
restricted  access  to  abortion  and  to  the 
withdrawal  of  basic  necessities  of  life  to 
an  irreversibly  comatose  patient. 
However,  the  symmetry  of  this  argu- 
ment is  only  apparent.  For  the  comatose 
patient,  it  is  a question  of  whether  to 
actively  attempt  to  sustain  life  or  to  let 
nature  take  its  course,  while  for  abor- 
tion it  is  a question  of  letting  nature 
take  its  course  or  of  actively  seeking  to 
destroy  life. 

J.D.King 

Scarborough  College  and 
Department  of  Physics 


JAPANESE 
RESTAURANT 

m\ 

GARDENS 

FULLY  LICENSED 

In  the  Japanese  Tradition 
Delightful  Geisha  Girl  style  service 
Mouth-tempting  Teriyaki  cooking 
All  in  the  authentic  Japanese  setting 
In  39  Individual  Ta-Tami-Rooms 

SUSHI  BAR 

SEAFOOD  TERIYAKI 
STEAK  & LOBSTER  TERIYAKI 


Lunch:  Mon.-Sat.  11:30  AM  - 2:30  PM 
Dinner.  Sun  & Mon  5:00  PM  - 11:00  PM 
Tues.-Sat.  5:00  PM  - Midnight 
FOR  RESERVATIONS  CALL 

920-4333 

614  JARVIS  ST.  AT  BLOOR 

ASA  HI  GARDENS  RESTAURANT 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $9  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Your  name  counts  as  one  word  as  does  your 
phone  number,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each 
be  counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Marion  de  Courcy-lreland,  Department 
of  Communications,  45  Willcocks  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S 
1A1.  Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available  — Metro  & Area 
Beach:  Fully  lumished,  3-4  bedroom, 
spectacular  living-room,  den, 

3-bathroom  home  backing  on  quiet 
park  and  the  lake.  Walk  lo  schools, 
shopping,  TTC.  Available  August  1988 
tor  one  year.  $2,400  a month  and 
utilities.  References.  691-3944/ 
978-5841. 

Fully  furnished  house  tor  renl  Sept.  1. 
1988  to  August  30, 1989.  Ideal  for  sab- 
batical visitor.  4 bedrooms,  3 bath- 
rooms, large  reception,  den,  2-car 
garage,  garden,  6 appliances,  IV.,  cen- 
tral air.  Finch-Don  Mills  area,  next  to  five 
schools  and  Seneca  College.  Close  to 
shopping.  Easy  access  to  downtown  by 
TTC  and  Parkway.  $2,000  per  month 
plus  utilities.  Telephone  evenings 
493-0748 

Renovated,  beautifully  furnished 

Victorian  townhouse,  South  Rivertiale. 
English  antiques,  piano,  two  bedrooms 
and  study-loft  with  skylights,  garden, 
parking.  Quick  TTC  direct  to  U of  T/ 
downtown.  Non-smokers.  Late  August 
lor  one  year  (dates  negotiable): 
$1350+.  Evenings  after  9:30  or 
weekends:  461-7011. 

Sabbatical  Rental.  Fully  furnished, 
3-bedroom  home  in  quiet  residential 
neighbourhood;  near  Yonge-Lawrence 
subway,  parks,  and  shopping;  5 appli- 
ances; fenced  backyard  with  deck. 
Available  Aug.  '88  to  Aug.  '89,  $1,400+ 
per  month.  References.  487-7283 
Annex,  furnished  3-  to  4-bedroom 
house,  available  June  and  July, 
S2, 000/month.  Sandra  977-6222  be- 
tween 12.00  noon  and  5:00  p.m.  Mon- 
day to  Friday 

For  academic  year  ’88;89.  Large 
2-bedroom  furnished  apartment  for 
rent,  excellent  central  Toronto  location, 
wallong  distance  to  subway,  suitable  for 
2 people.  Visiting  faculty  preferred.  Ex- 
cellent references  required.  Phone:  C. 
Palmer,  evgs.:  463-5308. 

, Townhouse  for  rent,  July/August  1988 
- August  1989  (dates  flexible).  Attrac- 
tive location  lacing  park.  Furnished; 
three  bedrooms,  deck,  washer  and 
dryer.  $850,  utilities  and  parking  includ- 
ed. Don  Valley  Parkway  and  York  Mills 
- Rd.  References.  Non-smokers  prefer- 
red. Phone  444-3902. 

Sabbatical  rentel:  Lovely  Mineola  West 
area,  Port  Credit,  Mississauga.  Three 
bedrooms,  office,  family-  and  living- 
rooms  with  fireplaces,  two  bathrooms, 
gourmet  kitchen,  6 appliances,  half- 
acre heavily  treed  lot  on  quiet  street. 
Short  walk  to  60  train,  shopping,  lake, 
parks,  good  schools.  Available  August 
1988  for  1 year,  $1,600  plus  utilities. 
278-3047. 


June  23  — August  19.  Fully  furnished 
professor's  house  in  Cabbagetown.  4 
bedrooms.  Private  parking.  Pay-TV. 
SI, 250  + utilities.  928-2913  evenings. 
Sublet  mid-August  1988-89.  Furnish- 
ed 3 bedrooms,  2 baths,  TV,  stereo, 
dishes,  linen,  central,  subway.  16th 
floor.  2 balconies,  suitable  for  adults. 
$1 ,300/month  all  inclusive.  Call 
926-1435,  leave  message.  Prof,  on 
sabbatical. 

Required:  cat  lover(s)  to  take  care  of 
same  and  rent  fully  furnished  one- 
bedroom  apartment  vicinity  Oriole  Park 
for  forthcoming  academic  year  Staff  or 
graduate  only  please  apply.  Reasonable 
rent.  Phone  485-1513. 

July  & August  Rental:  Davenport/ 
Dufferin.  Upper  2-level  duplex,  3 bed- 
rooms. Washer/dryer/dishwasher/ 
parking/fully  furnished/sun-deck/ 
cleaning  lady.  Minutes  from  downtown. 
$1, 600/month  + deposit.  651-7043 
Bloor/Bathurst  - September  1,  1988 
to  May  31, 1989.  Furnished,  renovated 
Victorian  house.  Six  rooms  + kitchen, 

2 baths;  on  three  floors.  Dishwasher, 
laundry.  Beautiful  garden.  Garage.  Close 
lo  subway;  15-minute  walk  to  U of  T. 
No  pets,  non-smokers.  $1, 600/month 
+ utilities.  Call  evenings  533-7214;  e- 
mail:  PITCHIK@UTOREPAS.BITNET. 
Annex  — Madison  Ave.  Newly  reno- 
vated Victorian  4-plex:  large,  bright 
2-bedroom  basement  apartment,  high 
ceilings  & very  large-  3rd-floor 

2- bedroom,  private  deck.  New  kitchens/ 
baths,  laundry  facilities,  yard.  Private. 
May  1.  $1,175  up.  References. 
323-0040. 

Oakwood/St.  Clair.  Large,  bright  2-  or 

3- bedtoom  apartments,  fireplace,  large 
backyard,  storage.  $985  up.  ASAP  or 
May  1.  323-0040. 

Avenue  Road/Dupont.  Bright  one- 
bedroom  apartment,  fireplace,  laundry 
facilities,  storage,  yard,  $850  ASAP  or 
May  1.  323-0040 

Large  Duplex  — Avenue  Road  & 
Chaplin  Cres.  available  for  trade  (for  ac- 
commodation in  London,  England  area) 
or  rent  ($400Aveek)  during  June  25  — 
July  25.  1988.  Call  Rex  Porter,  home 
481-4575,  office  235-3813. 
One-bedroom  sublet  at  Bay  & Gerrard. 
Available  now  until  late  August.  Rent  in- 
cluding utilities,  underground  parking, 
$833.  Spacious,  luxurious,  high  ceil- 
ings, new  floors.  15-minute  walk  to 
U of  T campus.  Possibly  semi- 
furnished.  Call  Karen  921-7376. 
Bathurst-Neptuna  3-bedroom  condo, 
2 full  baths,  TTC  at  door,  aircondition- 
ing, parking.  Available  June  1988. 
$1,262  inclusive.  Prefer  couples. 
References  required.  Please  call 
783-6796. 


Two-bedroom  small  house  downtown, 
15-minute  walk  from  Spadina.  Nice 
sunny  exposure,  little  garden,  new 
carpet,  kitchen  and  bathroom.  Rent 
negotiable  lor  short  term.  535-2615. 
One-bedroom  fully  furnished  apart- 
ment with  balcony.  Downtown  area 
within  walking  distance  of  University  of 
Toronto.  Available  August  1,  1988  to 
August  1.  1989  - other  terms  avail- 
able. S850  per  month  including  utilities 
and  cable  TV.  Parking  extra.  Please  call 
Acton,  Ontario  and  ask  for  Isabel.  (519) 
853-2805  and  arrange  wifh  me  to  see 
apartment. 

Central  - Hlllcrest  Park,  August  1988 
to  March  1989,  flexible.  Furnished, 
spacious,  central  plan  4-bedroom, 
2-bathroom  house.  Fireplace,  stained 
glass,  gumwood,  broadloom,  5 appli- 
ances, solarium,  walk-out  to  large 
fenced  garden,  parking.  $1,500  +. 
Evenings  656-7775. 

Fully  furnished  executive  home  for 
rent,  available  from  May  1st  to  October 
31st,  1983  Centrally  located  at  210 
Hillsdale  Avenue  East,  Toronto,  near  all 
public  transport.  Airconditioned,  2 
bedrooms,  2-1/2  bathrooms,  large 
living-room,  dining-room  and  kitchen. 

2 decks,  garage.  All  appliances  pro- 
vided including  dishwasher,  TV  and 
telephone.  $2,000  per  month;  utilities 
extra.  Call:  489-5747. 

Avenue  Road/Dupont,  1-bedroom 
apartment/tnplex,  spacious,  broad- 
loom, air,  new  kitchen,  large  deck, 
laundry.  Best  TTC  connections.  $1,000 
+.  Available  April  15.  927-8622,  ext. 
476. 

Four-bedroom  house  for  rent.  Bloor 
West  Village.  One  block  to  subway. 
Quiet  residential  street  close  to  shop- 
ping. Fireplace,  oak  wainscctting,  lead- 
ed glass  windows,  garage,  yard.  Mid- 
July,  $1,700+.  Call  after  April  30: 
762-2467. 

Apartment  for  rent.  Very  large 
1-bedroom  (self-contained)  in  house. 
Sublet  July  and  August.  Location: 
Bathurst  and  Bloor  area.  Ail  amenities: 

4-piece  bath,  laundry,  full  kitchen.  Rent: 
$600/month  (negotiable).  Telephone: 
534-3800  (H).  586-8553(B). 

Annex:  One-bedroom  luxury  con- 
dominium, 5 appliances,  parking 
underground,  starting  September  1988 
for  one  year.  $1,200  inclusive.  Evgs.: 
920-8369. 

Harbord/Euclld.  Furnished  house  for 
rent.  August  1. 1988  to  July  31, 1989. 
Five  bedrooms,  study,  fireplace,  piano, 
garage.  Five  minutes  from  U of  T. 
$2,000  per  month  plus  utilities.  Call 
evenings  533-1596 
House  in  Moore  Park  for  rent  Furnish- 
ed 4-bedroom,  built-out  attic,  garage 
and  private  backyard.  Quiet  residential 
area,  very  convenient  to  public 
transportation,  university,  shopping, 
park  and  tennis  courts.  No  pets.  July 
and  August,  SI  ,600/month  (utilities, 
cleaning  lady  included).  References. 
488-6370  after  5 p.m. 

Yonge/St.  Clair  — Completely,  tasteful- 
ly furnished  one-bedroom  apartment, 
large  balcony,  in  quiet  smaller  building, 
very  close  to  subway,  May  — October, 
rent  $950/month,  first  and  last  re- 
quested, single  non-smoker,  references. 
Call:  964-2447  evenings/weekends. 


Davisville/Mt.  Pleasant.  Furnished 
house  for  rent  May  1st.  3-bedroom, 
2-bath,  4 major,  3 minor  appliances, 
bedding,  cutlery,  cooking  utensils, 
china,  etc.  Garage.  Large  kitchen  with 
patio  doors  opening  to  deck  & garden. 
$1,400.  484-9876  after  12  noon. 
Annex.  Walk  to  U of  T.  Bloor-Spadina. 
Fully  furnished  luxury  architect  reno- 
vated 6-room  Victorian  house.  2-bed- 
room + study,  2 levels,  5 appliances, 
laundry,  deck,  2 baths,  parking.  No 
pets,  non-smoker,  suit  protessional 
couple,  sabbatical  Sept.  1,  1988-July 
31,  1989.  $1. 500/month  + utilities 
(negotiable).  References.  Call  Frank  (0) 
978-3313  (H)  962-9783 
Forest  Hill  professor's  home  July  1 to 
August  31, 1988  Three  bedrooms,  two 
baths,  rec  room,  furnished,  piano, 
deck,  garden.  Quiet  street  at  Eglinton 
West  subway.  No  pets  or  smokers.  Ref- 
erences required.  $2,000  per  month. 
(416)  783-6413 

Annex  — St  George  and  Bloot,  2 one- 
bedroom  apartments  in  a Victorian 
house,  clean,  quiet,  private,  available 
May  1 for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
$750  and  $800/month.  922-6811. 


Family  home  available  July  & August. 
Yonge/Davisville  area.  Furnished,  4 
bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  family  room, 
walk-out  to  enclosed  garden,  parking. 
$1,500  per  month.  References  & 
deposit  required.  Contact  Ann  Osier: 
365-7090  (office)  or  489-3160  (home). 
House  for  rent  — Short-term  July  & 
August  1988.  Close  to  University  of 
Toronto  on  subway  line.  (Broadview/ 
Danforth  area.)  4-bedroom  home. 
Large  live-in  kitchen.  Fenced  backyard 
with  deck.  Suit  family.  SI ,200  per 
month  plus  utilities.  Call:  Jan  421-3127. 

July  — August.  College  and  Shaw 
area.  Very  pleasant  detached  family 
home.  Fully  furnished.  All  appliances. 
Spacious  and  bright.  3-1/2  bedrooms. 
Private  study.  Parking.  Fenced  yard  with 
garden.  Adjacent  to  park.  Two  decks. 
$1, 800/month.  536-2943. 

High  Park,  furnished  apartment  lor 
rent,  July  1,  1988  to  July  31,  1989.2 
bedrooms,  living-/dining-room,  sun- 
room,  deck,  piano,  garden  use.  Close 
to  shopping,  TTC,  schools.  Washing 
machine.  $990/month.  532-0166. 


Cortfelgh  BSvd.  between  Bathurst  and 
Alexandra  Wood.  Elegant  3-bedroom 
centre-hall  bungalow  facing  south  onto 
park.  2 baths,  5 appliances,  central  air, 
sun-room.  Furnished  or  unfurnished. 
Sabbatical  rental  September  1 for  11/12 
months.  $1,900+.  E.  Bierstone 
787-9477  (home).  978-5163  (office). 
Professor’s  Rosedale  Victorian  flat. 
1300  square  feet  in  (converted)  triplex, 
fully  furnished  and  newly  decorated, 
two  bedrooms,  living-room,  dining- 
room. eat-in  kitchen,  16  x 8 sun-deck, 
washer/dryer,  cable  TV,  parking,  but  car 
not  required  since  walking  is  4 minutes 
Bloor-Yonge,  15  minutes  campus.  Ref- 
erences requested.  921-9358. 

Erindale  Collega  Furnished  3-bedroom 
professor’s  house  on  quiet  crescent 
available  for  10  monlhs  from  Sept- 
ember/October. Large  garden,  trees. 
Walk  to  schools,  shopping,  College 
(intercampus  bus  hourly).  3 bus  routes. 
Den,  fireplace,  appliances,  freshly 
redecorated  Visiting  faculty  preferred. 
$1, 250/month  +.  References. 
828-5363  (days),  820-1919  (evenings). 


Summer  rental.  Bloor/Delaware.  Fur- 
nished Victorian  3-bedroom  house, 
garage,  deck!  yard,  family  room,  ap- 
pliances, piano,  VCR/TV.  Close  to 
U of  T and  public  transport.  Available 
mid-June  to  end  of  August.  Non- 
smokers.  $1,200  per  month  inclusive. 
Call  535-1303  evenings  and  weekends. 
Summer  rental,  May  1st  — August 
21st  (negotiable).  4-bedroom  furnished 
house,  15-minute  walk  to  University, 
easy  access  to  TTC.  Parking.  $950  + 
utilities.  921-3925,  evenings. 
Bathurst/St  Clair  - Comfortable,  fully 
furnished  home,  2 bedrooms  (or  1 plus 
study),  quiet  street,  deck  and  backyard, 
park  nearby,  close  to  TTC.  May  1 to 
Oct.  31  or  up  to  December  15,  1988. 
$1,200+  (includes  cleaning  lady). 
657-8288. 

Sublet  house  June  1/88  — August 
31/88.  Fully  furnished  bright  clean 
house  at  St.  Clair/Qakwood,  5 new  ap- 
pliances, 3 bedrooms,  full  kitchen, 
backyard,  parking,  close  to-TTC.  No 
smokers.  $1 ,500/month  + deposit 
References  (416)  654-2206 
Sabbatical  makes  available  downtown 
2-bedroom  home  for  1-year  rental 
August  1 "Open  plan"  main  floor 
w/fire,  modem  kitchen  & 5 appliances. 
Back  courtyard  with  BBQ.  Basement 
study.  All  tastefully  furnished  but  not 
stuffy.  Carefree  low  maintenance 
throughout.  Minutes  from  inner  city. 
Quiet.  $1,650+.  651-1362. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Required 


Academic  couple,  non-smokeis,  seek- 
ing furnished  house  or  apartment  for 
August  to  December  1983  Prefer 
Annex  or  Danforth,  but  will  consider 
anything  reasonably  central  and  close 
to  subway.  Phone  Peter  Smollett, 
963-8286 

U of  T professor  returning  from  long 
leave  requires  apartment.  Single,  quiet 
non-smoker,  52.  3-Bedroom  ideal, 
2-bedroom  O.K.,  1-bedroom  + study 
possible.  Children  in  university  plus 
alimony  payments  make  modest  rent 
imperative.  Will  sign  long  lease;  wiliing 
to  make  substantial  repairs  to  apart- 
ment in  return  for  lower  rent.  Summer 
or  fall  occupancy.  Call  Sharon  Bolt, 
Institute  for  Policy  Analysis,  978-5781. 
House  required  for  Seattle  family  of  5 
during  surgical  fellowship,  July  1988  — 
July  1989;  preferably  furnished,  need 
downtown  access.  Reliable,  non- 
smoking, no  pets,  good  references.  Call 
local  contact  (Dr.  Daneman)  after 
7:00  p.m.  445-0827. 

Visiting  professor  requires  house  or 
apartment.  Fall  term  1988  only,  family 
of  three.  House-sit/sublet.  Please  con- 
tact Gavin  Smith  (Anthropology,  Univer- 
sity College),  978-4003  or  535-6850. 
Medical  resident’s  family  requires 
3/4-bedroom  house/apartment,  prefer- 
ably furnished.  Close  to  Jewish  com- 
munity centres.  Easy  communication  to 
downtown.  Starting  June  15th  for  13 
months.  Please  call  Arbel  889-6327  or 
789-2633  for  more  information. 
Looking  for  a special  tenant?  We  are 
looking  for  a special  landlord:  one  who 
appreciates  tenants  who  are  "quiet, 
well-behaved,  not  given  to  late  night 
parties. . who  respected  our  property 
and  took  care  of  it  while  we  were  away 
most  summe/s".  These  are  the  written 
comments  of  our  former  landlord  who 
finally  sold  his  Annex  home  to  an  in- 
vestor. A good  relationship  — 
reasonable  tenants,  reasonable  rent.  If 
you  want  "prime  tenants"  please  call 
Art  Ferri  at  922-8018  any  time. 


Accommodation 

Out  of  Town 


Montreal  Sublet.  May  through  August. 
Ideal  for  couple  with  child.  Lower  West- 
mount  Victorian  fiat,  high  ceilings, 
original  mouldings,  refinished  wood- 
work, sunny,  clean,  off-street  parking. 
$600  per  month.  978-6221  or  (514) 
939-1238. 

July  in  Ottawa:  large,  furnished  one- 
bedroom  apartment  in  central  Ottawa, 
balcony  overlooking  Rideau  River  — 
S550.  Minutes  from  downtown,  Ottawa 
University,  St.  Paul’s  and  Caiieton. 
July  1-31  (non-smoker).  Kale  (613) 
'733-2603  (leave  message).  (416) 
534-6123 

For  rent  July  — September. 

5-bedroom  old  stone  house  on  100- 
acre  farm  in  Caledon  Hills.  50  miles 
from  Toronto,  3 miles  from  Orangeville. 
Fully  equipped.  $750  per  month. 
Michael  Joy  978-6538. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Mature  female  grad  student  to  share 
with  working  woman.  Ycnge/  Eglinton 
area.  Top  floor  of  triplex  - no  bugs! 
3-bedroom.  $472.50  each.  Call 
480-1674. 

Furnished  room  with  private  phone, 
cable  TV  in  South  Riveidale  with  use  of 
kitchen  and  laundry  facilities.  Near  TTC 
- available  immediately  to  male  or 
female  non-smoker.  $115  weekly.  Phone 
461-4851. 

Carlton-Yonge  area:  mature  travelling 
businesswoman  seeks  faculty  member 
or  graduate  student  (female,  non- 
smoking) to  share  2-bedroom  condo, 
17th  floor,  balcony,  lake  view,  pool, 
sauna,  annually  or  September  to  May, 
fumished/unfurnished.  Available  im- 
mediately or  September.  Rent  negoti- 
able: 920-9413 


Accommodation 

Exchanges 


Large  duplex  — Avenue  Rd.  & Chaplin 
Cres.  available  for  trade,  (for  accom- 
modation in  London,  England  area)  or 
rent  (S400/week)  during  June  25  - 
July  25,  1988.  Call  Rex  Porter,  home 
481-4575,  office  235-3813. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Aix-en-Provence,  South  of  France.  A 
3-bedroom  house  (furnished)  in  the 
picturesque  village  of  Puylcubier,  20 
km.  east  of  Aix.  Available  August  1988 
- August  1989.  $450/month  + util- 
ities. Beth,  533-3844  (after  8 p.m.)  or 
978-7458  (days). 

Oxford  Rental.  Sept.  1988  - April 
1989  (or  shorter  period).  Three-bed- 
room house  in  small  Cotswold  Village, 
20  mins.  Oxford.  Fully  furnished;  all  ap- 
pliances; oil  heating;  stone  fireplace. 
Lawn  terraced  to  stream;  duck  pond 
£320  per  month.  Peter  Heyworth, 
978-3184. 

Paris.  Furnished  apartment  for  rent. 
September  1/88  to  June  30/89.  Latin 
Quarter,  near  Sorbonne  and  Coliege  de 
France.  Modem  kitchen  and  bathroom, 
Oving-room,  1 bedroom  + study.  Com- 
fortable and  sunny.  $1,300  Canadian 
per  month.  Utilities  included.  Telephone 
after  7 p.m.  (416)  924-6057. 

For  rent:  Greater  London,  England. 
Large  2-  to  3-bedroom,  fully  furnished, 
newly  renovated  flat.  Centrally  heated. 
In  easy  reach  of  London  & Heathrow. 
Yearly  lease  preferred.  $1, 600/month. 
Phone  John,  evenings,  781-5414. 

Completely  renovated,  fully  furnished 
apartment:  1-bedroom,  living-room, 
kitchen,  shower,  telephone.  In  Paris  4th 
arrondissement  ("le  Marais"),  near  the 
"Quartier  latin".  Available  September 
'88  — June  '89.  Contact  Mrs. 
Stickland,  485-1775. 

ITALY  to  rent:  beautiful  farmhouse, 
sublime  location  in  the  Tuscan  hills  20 
minutes  from  ine  wailed  city  ol  Lucca; 
within  40  minutes  of:  Mediterranean, 
Garfagnana  mountains  (skiing),  Flor- 
ence, Pisa.  Three  bedrooms,  two  baths, 
double  living,  dining;  luxuriously  fur- 
nished, central  heating;  available  Sept- 
ember 1988;  $700.  Call  924-1115  and 
leave  message. 


Houses  & Properties 
for  Sale 


Condo  for  sale:  8loor/St.  George,  95 
Prince  Arthur,  one-bedroom,  enclosed 
den,  balcony,  five  appliances,  upgrades, 
amenities,  24-hour  security;  walk  to 
University,  subway,  Yorkville;  $198,700. 
After  6,  889-8285 


Vacation/Leisure 


CLEARWATER,  FLORIDA.  3-bedroom 
home.  Close  to  beaches,  tennis  and 
golf.  Ideal  for  1 or  2 families.  US  $300/ 
week  April-November;  US  $350/week 
December-March,  extended  rates  on 
request.  Call  Denise  at  534-1772  or 
751-9892. 

Barbados.  Three  comfortable,  furnish- 
ed cottages  offering  peace  & privacy, 
landscaped  gardens  & palms.  Covered 
verandahs.  Genera!  maid  service, 
gardener.  Easy  access  Gibbes  Beach 
(West  Coast  Road,  near  Speightstown). 
Contact  McGrath  978-4941  or  (even- 
ings) 967-5992. 


BACKPACK  CANADA  & UNITED 

STATES.  Adventuresome  backpackjnn 
treks  in  the  magnificent  Canadian 
Rockies,  the  Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona 
the  Appalachians  during  the  autumn 
colour  season,  hut  hopping  in  u,e 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire 
the  Andes  Mountains  of  Peru,  ihe 
mountains  of  Strathcona  Park  on  Van- 
couver  Island  and  other  exciting  treks 
We  have  some  trips  where  we  hike  out 
daily  from  base  camps  in  scenic  back- 
country  areas.  No  experience  is 
necessary.  Trips  are  7 to  10  days'  dura- 
tion. (Peru  is  17  days).  Request 
brochure.  WILLARDS  ADVENTURE 
CLUB,  Box  10.  Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada 
L4M  4S9.  (705)  737-1881  daytime,  (705) 
728-4787  evenings. 

PORTILLO  '83  Attention  downhill 
skiers:  we  offer  two  weeks  at  one  of  the 
most  exciting  spots  in  the  world.  This 
is  an  all-inclusive  package,  leaving 
Toronto  via  Canadian  Airlines  on  the 
28th  of  June.  Call  The  Travel  Office 
921-6644. 


Secretarial 


ACADEMIC/MEDICAL  TYPIST  will  type 
your  final  draft  on  IBM  Correcting 
Selectric  III.  Low  rates;  excellent  work, 
fast  turnaround.  SI .70  each  double- 
spaced text  page.  Editing  available. 
U of  T graduate.  St.  George  Street. 
925-4967  evenings. 

ULTRA  WORD  PROCESSING.  Near 
U of  T.  The  specialists  in  Theses, 
Reports,  Multiple  Letters,  Transcription, 
and  Persuasive  Rdsumds.  Supenor 
print  quality  (not  dot  matrix).  Our  new 
expanded  location  is:  720  Spadina/at 
Bloor,  Suite  306.  968-6327. 

EXCELLENT  WORD  PROCESSING 

skills  available.  Fast,  accurate  process- 
ing of  reports,  manuscripts,  theses, 
etc.:  REASONABLE  rates,  DEPEND- 
ABLE, CONFIDENTIAL  service.  Call  Ms 
Fuiford,  445-8499.  Pick  up  & delivery 
of  large  projects. 

WORDWRIGHT  PROCESSING:  Intelli- 
gent and  accurate  letter  quality  word 
processing  and  editing  by  a BA  in 
English  Literature.  Experienced  editor; 
speedy  typist;  fast  turnaround, 
specializing  in  manuscripts  and 
graduate  essays.  Reasonable  rates 
466-6298. 


Miscellaneous 


Your  Own  Credit  Union.  If  you  are 
employed  by  the  U of  T you  can  join  the 
Universities  and  Colleges  Credit  Union 
(Unicoll).  For  further  information  call 
978-5505  and  ask  for  the  member  ser- 
vices department. 

PASSPORT  PHOTOS.  Located  at  TCH  in 
rm.  CCRW3-802  (3rd  floor  College  St 
entrance).  Still  $350  (Incl  tax)  for  2 
B/W  Polaroid  (Cash  or  Internal  Billing 
only).  595-4084.  Wednesday  11-1  - 
no  appointment  necessary. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT? 
Workshops  forming  with  "accent"  on 
production  and  formation  of  the  English 
sound  system,  English  pronunciation 
and  intonation  patterns.  Now  in  its  thud 
year.  Over  500  satisfied  graduates  attest 
to  its  value.  Groups  of  6-8  participants. 
Personalized  attention.  Christine  Gandy, 
B.A.,  Reg.  OSLA  Language/  Speech 
Pathologist.  767-6691. 

SINGLES  GROUP.  The  purpose  of  High 
Society  is  to  provide  a social  base  for 
college  and  university-educated  men 
and  women.  Functions  are  held  bi- 
monthly, and  consist  of  parties  and 
similar  interest  groups.  High  Society 
633-8908. 

Harmony  Temporary  Personnel  Ser- 
vices requires  dependable  people  for 
short  and  long-term  positions  Exciting 
job  opportunities  are  presently  a«®iatite 
We  have  clerical/receptionist,  secre- 
tarial, administrative,  wordprocessing 
positions  available.  Interviews  available 
after  5 p.m.  Cal!  Diane  or  Lori  at 
466-1100. 

Going  on  Sabbatical,  let  us  handle 
your  home  or  investment  property.  J " 
Management,  651-4690. 

Painting  S Wallpaper  - It  Me®®4 
call  today  for  a free  estimate.  248-WW 
JAMM  Painting  & Wallpaper  - Tom'1'0 
"SPECIAL  NEEDS"  BABYSITTING  W 
children/elderly.  When  you  need  to 
out  for  awhile  and  your  child  or  par® 
is  ill.  Conscientious  care  by 
middle-aged  woman  from  large  lam  v 
B.A.  Psychology  (U  of  T).  $12-$lS'l0U 
References.  925-4967. 

Hart  House  Farm  Maple  Syrup  is  ^ 
on  sale  in  the  Hart  House  Tuck  Siw 
Monday  — Friday,  9:00  a.m.. 
5:00  p.m.  250  ml  bottle  - S5iX):  ** 
ml  bottle  — $9.00. 
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